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Intelligence Is Not Enough 


By W. H. COWLEY 


Holoism—the Development of the Whole Man—the Philosophy 
of the Liberal-Arts College 


cusses, a college president in 

his inaugural address reveals 
his educational principles. He puts 
before his audience, directly or indi- 
rectly, his system of values. He does 
this by discussing one or more of three 
fundamental questions: educational 
purposes, methods, and organization. 
To give a comprehensive understand- 
ing of his goals and of his projected 
methods of moving toward them he 
should explore all three topics, and if 
your patience would permit I should 
do just that. President White, of 
Cornell, in 1868 and President Eliot, 
of Harvard, in 1869 spoke for about 
two hours and reviewed their ideas 
and their plans at length. I shall not 
take so much as a quarter of that 
time, not only because the endurance 
of Victorian audiences disappeared 
with the coming of the new century, 
but chiefly because at this stage of 


R of what he dis- 


my presidential career I am more 
interested in goals than in methods or 
in plans of organization. I have my 
full share of methodological and 
organizational convictions, but I pre- 
fer to give all the time available to 
the problem of goals—to the objec- 
tives of the so-called liberal-arts 
college in twentieth-century America. 

If one reviews the history of educa- 
tional thought and practices in the 
United States during the past century, 
one must inevitably come to recognize 
two powerful but conflicting points of 
view concerning the goals of the 
college. The first of these is the 
deeply entrenched philosophy that 
the college is concerned with the 
education of the student as a whole 
person, not with his intellectual train- 
ing alone. The second is the widely 
held conception that the responsi- 
bility of higher education is to the 
intellectual development of the stu- 
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dent and to this intellectual develop- 
ment alone. 

The word intellectualism generally 
designates the latter doctrine. Since 
the former has had no adequate 
designation, the word holoism will 
serve until a better one appears. 
Holoism comes from the Greek word 
holos, meaning whole; that is, com- 
plete, entire. Holoism, therefore, is 
that philosophy of education which 
asserts that the school and the college 
must be interested in the emotional, 
moral, religious, social, aesthetic, and 
physical as well as in the intellectual 
development of students. Holoism 
affirms in brief that educational insti- 
tutions must be concerned with the 
whole student in relationship to the 
whole of society. 


HESE two philosophies have been 

making a battleground of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities since the 
eighteen forties. The great thinkers 
and leaders of American universities 
during the nineteenth century were, 
almost to a man, intellectualists: 
Wayland of Brown, Tappan of Mich- 
igan, Eliot of Harvard, Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins, Barnard of Columbia, 
and a dozen others. These men 
not only dominated the educational 
thought and programs of their day, 
but their ideas to a large degree 
influence and control the present. 
During the past thirty years, how- 
ever, holoists have seriously and 
insistently questioned the premises 
of the intellectualists, and the conflict 
that has resulted constitutes in my 
judgment the major problem of 
American higher education today. 
So basic is this problem that I would 
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like to trace its history in order to 
illuminate the reasons for my choice 
of one school and for my rejection of 
the other. 

A complete historical résumé would 
include a discussion of the sources 
in Greek, medieval, and renaissance 
thought from which intellectualism 
and holoism have sprung. This is 
not the occasion for such a detailed 
review, and thus I begin with the 
founding of Harvard in 1636. No 
one, I am certain, will question 
the assertion that Harvard began asa 
holoistic college as holoism was under- 
stood in the seventeenth century. 
John Harvard and more than thirty 
of his fellow immigrants to New 
England were graduates of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and they designed 
Harvard after the pattern of Emman- 
uel. Cotton Mather toward the end 
of the seventeenth century char- 
acterized that pattern in the phrase 
“the collegiate way of living.” 

To the founders of Harvard the 
collegiate way of living meant both a 
goal and a means of achieving that 
goal. The goal, in the words of 
Samuel Eliot Morison, tercentennial 
historian of Harvard, was the con- 
ception that “‘education must develop 
the whole man—his body and soul as 
well as his intellect.’ The means 
was the residential college with stu- 
dents living together twenty-four 
hours a day. 


To the English mind, university learn- 
ing apart from college life was not worth 
having. . . . Book learning alone might 
be got by lectures and reading, but it was 


1Morison, Samuel Eliot. The Founding of 
Harvard College. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1935. pp. 251-52. 

*Tbid., p. 51. 
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only by studying and disputing, eating and 
drinking, playing and praying as members 
of the same collegiate community, in close 
and constant association with each other 
and their tutors, that the priceless gift of 
character could be imparted to young men. 

The holoistic and residential plan 
of higher education which the founders 
of Harvard established continued as 
the only American plan until the early 
nineteenth century. It still flourishes 
in scores of American colleges and 
is part of the Hamilton tradition. 
Recently it has had a strong resur- 
gence because of the establishment 
of the Harvard House Plan and the 
Yale College Plan, but this resurgence 
has come only after the bitterest 
of struggles with the intellectualists 
who began to dominate American 
education in the eighteen seventies. 

A foretaste of the struggle occurred 
at the time of the founding of Yale in 
i701 when Increase Mather, president 
of Harvard, tried to persuade the 
founders of Yale to abandon the 
residential plan of education in favor 
of the intellectualistic education of 
continental Europe. ‘‘Fortunately,”’ 
writes Morison, “the founders of Yale 
rejected this pallid plan,’ and that 
same year the General Court of 
Massachusetts forced Mather out 
of the Harvard presidency chiefly 
because of his refusal to support the 
residential plan at Harvard.» After 
that flurry the holoistic program, 
implemented by the collegiate way of 
living, continued unmolested for a 
century and a quarter—until Ameri- 


*Tbid., pp. 251-52. 

‘Morison, Samuel Eliot. Harvard in the 
Seventeenth Century. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1936. Part II, 
PP: 499-sS00. 

*[bid., p. 502. 
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cans began to look to Germany rather 
than to England for educational leader- 
ship. They looked to Germany because 
in intellectual and social effectiveness 
the German universities had begun to 
outstrip those of all other nations. 


HE rise of German universities 

to world leadership during the 
nineteenth century is a fascinating 
story, but unfortunately it cannot be 
explored here. Suffice it to say that 
the impact of the Reformation, and 
especially the leadership of the philos- 
opher Christian Wolff,* impelled Ger- 
man thinkers during the middle of the 
eighteenth century to cut loose from 
Aristotelianism and classical human- 
ism and to start on the road of 
science a century before most English 
and French professors were seriously 
aware of the existence of the scientific 
method. So successful were the Ger- 
man universities with their new pro- 
grams that they attracted enthusiastic 
attention in France, England, and the 
United States. The exclamations of 
approval began in the second decade 
of the nineteenth century and con- 
tinued into the second decade of the 
twentieth. | quote but three of 
dozens of laudations. Bryce extolled 
“the glorious eminence’? of Ger- 
man science; Huxley applauded the 
German universities as “the most 
intensely cultivated and the most 
productive intellectual corporations 
the world had ever seen;’’* and a 
Frenchman, Ferdinand Lot, in 1892, 


6Paulsen, Friedrich. The German Universities 
and University Study. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1906. p. 45. 

7The American Commonwealth. Vol. Il. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1923. p. 741. 

8Science and Education. New York: Daniel 
Appleton and Company, 1896. pp. 104-107. 
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wrote that “the intellectual suprem- 
acy of Germany, in all fields, without 
exception, is at present recognized by 
all nations.’” 

In response to these “rave notices” 
aspiring young scholars and scientists 
flocked to German universities from 
all the civilized nations of the globe 
and particularly from America. Even 
during the second decade of the 
century Ticknor from Dartmouth and 
Everett, Cogswell, and Bancroft from 
Harvard had discovered Gottingen 
and then Berlin. Emerson, Long- 
fellow, William James, and their 
fellows during four generations fol- 
lowed them to the number of ten 
thousand by 1914.° With hardly an 
exception these young Americans be- 
came passionate devotees of German 
scholarship, unrestrained enthusiasts 
for German educational methods, and 
as one of them expressed it, “the 
intellectual subjects of Germany.’ 


HE majority of the Americans 
who studied in Germany returned 
to professorships in American colleges. 
No informed individual can for a 
moment question the tremendous con- 
tributions that they have made to the 
development of American higher edu- 
cation and to the scientific and 
industrial development of the United 
States. German ideals transformed 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton from 
small colleges to large universities, 
presided at the founding of Johns 
Hopkins and the University of Chicago 
as great research organizations, led to 
the development of graduate schools 
*Paulsen, 3 cit., pp. 168-69. 
°Thwing, C. F. The American and the German 
University. Macmillan Company, 1928. Pp. 40-45. 
11Minot, Charles S., “‘ Antrittsvorlesung,” Science, 


XXXVI (December 6, 1912), p. 776. 
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in dozens of other institutions, pro. 
duced the chemists, physicists, geol. 
ogists, and other scientists who man 
American industry, and in general 
made American industry and scholar. 
ship equal and frequently superior 
to the industry and scholarship of 
Europe. 

But the shield has another side. Be- 
fore the invasion of German objectives 
and German methods the Ameri- 
can college was a teaching institution 
devoted to the cause of educating 
the selected young men of the nation." 
German-trained scholars, however, set 
about to transform it into an agency for 
the promotion of research. America 
had no universities comparable to 
German universities, and so they 
sought to remake the college to con- 
form as closely as possible to the goals 
as well as the methods and structure 
of German higher education. They 
stressed the responsibility of the pro- 
fessor to extend the boundaries of 
knowledge. They established learned 
journals and judged themselves and 
their colleagues upon the number of 
erudite articles which they produced. 
They brought over from Germany 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
and substantially succeeded in estab- 
lishing it as the sine qua non of the 
professorship. They taught their sub- 
jects as ends in themselves rather 
than as means for the educating of col- 
lege students. And, most important of 


Before the invasion of German academic 
thought American professors were also excessively 
paternalistic. Most of them were clergymen and 
as such were evangelistically motivated. Students 
expressed their objections to their disciplinary 
practices in frequent riots and rebellions. This 
aspect of the old-time holoistic program I have 
discussed in my article entitled, “The College 
Guarantees Satisfaction,’ which was printed in 
the Educational Record for January, 1935, pages 
27 to 48. 
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all, they abandoned the holoistic con- 
ception of the historic American col- 
lege and announced themselves frankly 
and completely intellectualistic.™ 
They abandoned holoism for a 
number of reasons, but the most 
important of these were their con- 
cepts of specialism and impersonalism. 
These were the points of view which 
Eliot brought back from Germany 
and installed in both the Harvard 
Graduate School and Harvard Col- 
lege. They were also the foundation 
stones upon which Daniel Gilman 
built Johns Hopkins and upon which 
the so-called “‘new education”’ of the 
seventies and eighties rested. The 
fessors in all countries of the world 
had for centuries been men of broad 
general learning. Under the impact 
of science and machine technology, 
however, knowledge grew with such 
staggering rapidity that professors 
of necessity became specialists. As 
specialists they devoted all their 
attention to their subjects, and they 
objected to giving time to proctoring 
students in dormitories or to strug- 
gling with them over their personal 
problems. That had been the rdle 
of the old-type American professor," 
but the new-type professor soon dis- 
covered that under the prevailing 
German system his promotions in 
salary and rank were chiefly deter- 
mined by the number of his scholarly 
books and articles. Quite naturally, 


%Holoism went into eclipse not only because of 
the currents of thought from German universities 
but also because of the impact of at least three 
other social forces: utilitarian education, the growth 
of the size of colleges, and the secularization of 
education. All these social influences were impor- 
tant, but German examples may be accounted the 
most significant. 

“Cowley, W. H. “A Preface to the Principles 
of Student Counseling,” Educational Record, XVII 
(April, 1937), PP- 217-34. 
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therefore, he refused to spend his 
time on students outside of class. 
Eliot expressed his own sentiments 
and those of his compeers when he 
wrote that “the in Jloco parentis 
theory is an ancient fiction.” This 
was tantamount to pronouncing the 
death sentence upon the time-honored 
collegiate way of living. 


HE students, however, were not 
so cavalierly to be brushed aside. 
Most of them looked over the new 
brand of professors and their specialism 
and concluded that they wanted no 
part of their German scholarship or 
of their specialization. The great 
majority of them had come to college 
for general and not for specialized 
academic instruction; and since under 
the German plan most courses were 
taught as if all students were to 
become professors, the majority of 
undergraduates did the minimum of 
work required for a passing mark 
and then rushed out of their classes 
to devote their time and their enthusi- 
asms to what they considered to be 
the important parts of their college 
education: athletics, student publica- 
tions, dramatics, or just leisurely 
talking with their fellows. As they 
often expressed it to one another, they 
did not believe in “allowing books 
to interfere with their education.” 
This was the situation which Presi- 
dent Lowell faced when he succeeded 
Charles W. Eliot as head of Harvard 
in 1909. He found that the faculty 
and undergraduates had two different 
and mutually exclusive sets of values 
and that each group pursued its own 
course, the while shaking its col- 


18Eliot, Charles William. Educational Reform. 
New York: Century Company, 1898. p. 147. 
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lective head at the other. Students tion of personal relations between} Mr. 
attended classes because they were faculty and students by means of 
required to, but no one who wanted _ the tutorial system; second, the insist. ain 
to amount to anything in the eyes ence upon sound intellectual work to} pot 
of the majority of his fellows ever be tested by comprehensive examina. | inde 
strove for more than a C average. tions; and third, the building first of | ther 
Professors worked away at their freshman dormitories and then of| to | 
scholarship largely indifferent to stu- the Harvard houses. These enter. | inte 
dents except the occasional fellow prises were all so successful that the | ne! 
who wanted to become a professor. C tradition which greeted him in 190, senc 

Mr. Lowell’s analysis of this con- almost entirely disappeared, and when 
fused and untenable situation in his he retired in 1933 he could point to 
inaugural address constitutes in my such a high grade of intellectual} ju 
judgment one of the most important performance among Harvard under. sto} 
documents on higher education ever graduates that thirty-six percentofthe | effe 
written. There he put his finger on senior class that year graduated with ‘ 
the cause of the difficulty, and if you honors.” This percentage has, in more 
re-read his address you will find that recent senior classes, risen to above 
he named the cause to be intellectual- forty per cent—eloquent testimony, Sn 
ism. This washisopening paragraph: some believe, that concern for students 


Among his other wise sayings, Aristotle 4S personalities promotes rather than pat 
remarked that man is by nature a social hinders their intellectual activities. tha 
animal; and it is in order to develop his | an 
powers as a social being that American HESE results were achieved by | 
colleges exist. The object of the under- Mr. Lowell by postulating that Ss 


graduate department is not to produce college students are whole people and 
hermits, each imprisoned in the cell of his that it is bad psychology and bad 
own intellectual pursuits, but men fitted education to assume that they are I 
to take their places in the community and dnd 


live in contact with their fellow men." oe ae 9 ing 
: cation is intellectual training alone. Pn 
In this and other passages Mr. ‘That, however, is exactly the position 
Lowell repudiated the intellectualism which the present intellectualists take. re 
which Mr. Eliot and his generation Despite Mr. Lowell’s successful dem- i : 
of educators had set up as their onstration that college students will Ks 
guiding star. Gracefully, but none co-operate in their intellectual develop- 
the less firmly, he announced the meng if they are given an intelligent pt 
return of Harvard to the ideals of opportunity, President Hutchins, the P 
the collegiate way of living; in brief, chief present-day exponent of intel- Hi 
to the ideals of holoism. Mr. Lowell’s lectualism, writes: “ Clearly, the object “n 
efforts to restore the collegiate way of general education is the training a 
of living to Harvard took three of the mind.” In another place a 
general directions: first, the restora- 17 Scholastic Honors at Harvard University,” lec 
64t War with Academic Traditions in America. School and Society, XL. (December 29, 1934), p- 868. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 18No Friendly Voice. Chicago: University of 


Press, 1934. p. 32. Chicago Press, 1936. p. 130. Re 
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Mr. Hutchins has written, 

_,. sooner or later the university must 
take the position that the student should 
not be sent to the university unless he is 
independent and intelligent enough to go 
there. The university cannot undertake 
to give him character or intellectual 
interest. Parents whose children have 
neither should keep them at home or 
send them to another kind of institution. 
Whatever may be the responsibilities of a 
college, a university is not a custodial 
establishment, or a church, or a body- 
building institute. If it were free to 
stop behaving as though it were, it could 
effect substantial savings.” 


Mr. Hutchins here makes a dis- 
tinction between the college and the 
university which does not exist in fact. 
America has no universities which are 
not intermeshed with colleges. More- 
over, in everything of Mr. Hutchins’ 
that I have read he implies that the 
college as well as his theoretical uni- 
versity should concentrate all its 
energies on intellectual training. 


N THE judgment of many people 

Mr. Hutchins is the most interest- 
ing and the most provocative educa- 
tional thinker in the United States 
today. His position cannot, there- 
fore, be passed over lightly. It 
deserves wide attention and careful 
analysis, especially since his philos- 
ophy differs in several important 
particulars from that of his nineteenth- 
century intellectualistic predecessors. 
He is, for example, opposed to what 
he calls ‘‘scientism” and also to the 
usual variety of specialism. He is 
still, however, an outspoken intel- 
lectualist, and as such his position 


Hard Times and the Higher Learning,” Yale 
Review, XXVII (Summer, 1933), p- 717- 
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may be contrasted with that of 
Mr. Lowell’s. 

In 1909, President Lowell found a 
scandalous disdain among Harvard 
undergraduates for intellectual activi- 
ties. He sought the causes and con- 
cluded that the most basic of all 
causes was the rampant intellectualism 
of the Harvard faculty. Mr. Hutchins 
is aware, of course, of Mr. Lowell’s 
findings and of his solution. He takes 
the position, however—or at least 
so it seems to me from his writings— 
that the Harvard solution will not 
work in the average American college. 
Few colleges can afford $20,000,000 
house plans or tutorial systems. That 
fact is manifest, of course, to every- 
one. More than that, argues Mr. 
Hutchins, during the very years that 
Mr. Lowell campaigned to restore the 
intellectual content of higher educa- 
tion, athletic stadiums grew more 
numerous, more expensive, and more 
important to administrative and stu- 
dent thinking; fraternity scholarship 
descended to shockingly low levels; 
student proms became more elaborate, 
more raucous, and much more widely 
publicized; and, most important of 
all, the ability of college students 
merely to read and to write descended 
to astonishing depths of insufficiency. 
In the face of these facts Mr. Hutchins 
and his fellow intellectualists throw up 
their hands in despair and assert that 
for the country at large the Harvard 
solution is completely inapplicable. 

That there is much merit in 
this judgment few, I imagine, will 
question. But, at the same time, few 
educators agree with Mr. Hutchins’ 
diagnosis of the causes of these 
unhappy developments or with his 
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remedies. In the opinion of a grow- 
ing number of educational thinkers 
Mr. Hutchins fails to recognize that 
“rah-rahism” is the direct result of 
the intellectualistic and imperson- 
alistic programs set up by President 
Eliot and his German-trained associ- 
ates. He overlooks the fact, so they 
point out, that students and the 
public, in protest against intellect- 
ualism, swung to the opposite extreme 
and set up athletics and extra- 
curricular activities as their gods. 
Very properly deploring this diseased 
situation but failing, they assert, to 
understand its causes, Mr. Hutchins 
has proposed remedies of his own. 

As I understand these remedies, 
they are three: first, as to purpose, 
more of the intellectualism both in 
general education and in university 
education which some believe to be 
at the root of our difficulties; second, 
as to method, the curriculum of the 
Middle Ages, that is, the trivium 
and the quadrivium; and third, as to 
organization, the dismemberment of 
the traditional college, the first two 
years being joined with the last 
two years of high school to form a 
new type of college granting the 
Bachelor’s degree, and the last two 
years becoming part of the university. 

It is not within the scope of this 
discussion to appraise Mr. Hutchins’ 
proposed curriculum or his plan 
of organization. They are of great 
importance to a complete under- 
standing of his position; but I must 
confine myself to his definition of the 
purposes of education, to his repeated 
insistance that education is con- 
cerned with intellectual training and 
nothing but intellectual training. 
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HUS far in these remarks I haye 
attempted to present the argy. 
ments on both sides of the conflict, 
No college president, however, can 
avoid taking a position in one camp 
or in the other. Without further 
ado, therefore, I take such a position: 
I align myself with the traditional 
British-American philosophy of edu- 
cation that the purpose of the college 
is the training of the whole student, 
not of his mind alone. I take this 
stand because it is my deep con. 
viction that in education and in living 
intelligence is not enough. 
Intelligence is not enough because 
thinking is only part of living; because 
students come to college not only for 
the training of their minds but also 
for the enrichment of their lives as 
people; because college students need 
the advice and direction of mature 
and experienced adults who under- 
stand their problems; because as 
expressed in the motto of Hamilton 
College they seek to know them- 
selves; because such self-knowledge 
is emotional and social and spiritual 
as well as intellectual; because not 
only the student’s mind comes to 
college but also his body; because, as 
most alumni will testify, the lessons 
in human relations learned from one’s 
fellow students complement the les- 
sons learned from books and pro- 
fessors; because college is not only an 
intellectual enterprise but also a social 
and spiritual environment; because 
society expects from college grad- 
uates not only intelligence but also 
civilized attitudes, matured emotions, 
and cultivated character. 
It is one thing, of course, to make 
a declaration of this sort and quite 
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INTELLIGENCE IS NOT ENOUGH 


another to make it work or to meet 
the objections of the critics of the 
colleges. It would be patently absurd 
to refuse to admit that many college 
students graduate with untrained and 
undisciplined minds or that in the 
thinking of a vast number of students 
college life is more important than 
are college studies. I would make it 
clear, therefore, that holoism does not 
stand over and against but instead 
includes high intellectual performance. 

The college must be the place par 
excellence in our society for the 
highest intellectual motivation and 
achievement. On that, as a holoist, 
I would insist with all my strength. 
The college, however, is more than 
a mind factory. College students 
do not live and work in isolation but 
in a social milieu in which their 
emotions, their morals, and their 
social outlooks are influenced at least 
as much by their fellows and their 
environment as by the courses of 
instruction which they take. The 
college, therefore, does not face a 
choice between intellectual excellence 
and the education of the whole stu- 
dent. It is not a question of either-or 
but of both together. 

The holoistically educated indi- 
vidual is not only socially well poised, 
ethically cultivated, and emotionally 
mature, but he is also intellectually 
informed and alert and disciplined. 
The word whole means what it says— 
wholeness of mind and body and 
spirit. The extreme which produces 
the country-club college is just as 
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reprehensible as the extreme which 
produces the intellectual treadmill. 
Educational goals such as_ these 
may seem to some to be impossible of 
achievement. The critiques of the 
intellectualists cannot be taken lightly. 
The Harvard house plan and the Yale 
college plan are beyond the means of 
even such a financially well-endowed 
college as Hamilton, and few would 
venture to deny that the average 
college product of recent decades has 
been below the intellectual standards 
that we have a right to expect. But 
the outlook is far from black. Col- 
leges have been floundering because 
they have been beaten back and forth 
between intellectualism and the super- 
ficial demands of the public for the 
trappings rather than the substance 
of college education. The way out 
of this dilemma seems to me to be 
clear: we must return with whole 
hearts and whole minds to the ideals 
of the early American college; we 
must strengthen these ideals with the 
biological, psychological, and socio- 
logical insights that have been de- 
veloped in recent decades; we must 
build up faculties made up of men 
who are not only thorough scholars in 
their specialties but also broadly 
educated gentlemen and highly skilled 
teachers. In brief, we must recognize 
that the future of the college depends 
upon whether or not administrators 
and faculty members are prepared 
to make themselves equal to the 
challenge of educating whole men 
and whole women. [Vol. IX, No. 9] 
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Scholarship Aid in an 
Educational Program 


By MARY T. McCURLEY 


Financial Assistance Given to the Students at Goucher College 


lege has deliberately related the 
granting of scholarships and loans 
to students to the general educational 
program of the institution. One: of 
the objectives toward which its stu- 
dents must show progress is “the 
utilization of resources with economic 
and aesthetic satisfaction.” To the 
general student body, courses in fine 
arts, in philosophy, in economics, and 
in other fields present the background 
for such satisfaction, offer oppor- 
tunities for development of applica- 
tion of values, and give training in 
the technique of utilization. For a 
special group of students, those seek- 
ing financial aid to enable them to 
carry on their college course, the 
College offers a practical training in 
financing themselves and tries to help 
them through experience with budget- 
ing to lay the foundation for future 
satisfactions. 
In 1931, President Robertson created 
a Scholarship Committee of the Fac- 
ulty and laid upon it the duty 
of selecting those students deemed 
worthy of receiving financial assist- 
ance. The Dean of the College serves 
as chairman and the other members 
include, in addition to several of the 
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teaching staff, the student counselor, 
the director of admissions, and the 
vocational secretary. The Committee 
entered upon its duties with the policy 
that the wise disposition of the 
scholarship moneys was a trust to be 
carefully administered. 

The funds available for loans and 
scholarships come in part from endow- 
ment, but mainly from gifts made to 
the College annually by the Alumnae 
Association, by undergraduate classes 
and organizations, by philanthropic 
individuals, and by organizations out- 
side the college. In addition, the 
repayment of the loans makes that 
fund a revolving one. 

When the Committee was organized 
in 1931 the amount available for 
scholarships amounted to $8,150; there 
was no money for loans. During the 
year 1937-38, scholarships awarded 
amounted to $17,700, and the loans 
made totaled $2,730. The _ total 
amount lent in the seven years has 
been $22,760. | 

In the course of its work the 
Committee became convinced of the 
potential educational value to the stu- 
dents of assuming financial responsi- 
bility for college expenses, of preparing 
budgets, and of living on them. In 
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SCHOLARSHIP AID 


1934, 2 publicity program was organ- 
wed “for the purpose of instructing 
the student body in the value and 
importance of budget making and 
keeping of an expense account.” A 
budget week was held that mid- 
winter with the assistance of the 
Department of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy, the Chapel Committee, and the 
student newspaper. At the daily 
chapel exercises talks on budgeting 
were given by the President of the 
College and by alumnae who empha- 
sized the importance of knowing the 
size of one’s budget and living accord- 
ingly whether the plans be for an 
educational institution, a railroad, a 
department store, ora home. Classes 
in economics studied budgets of fam- 
ilies and individuals with different 
sized incomes and prepared charts 
showing the proper allowances for 
food, shelter, clothing, recreation, and 
the like. The students living in the 
co-operative residence hall prepared 
a budget—after many heated argu- 
ments and much figuring—‘“‘for the 
imaginary Goucher student, returning 
for her junior year, and hoping to 
receive scholarship aid. She is eager 
to get all she can of college life and is 
willing to sacrifice some incidentals in 
order to have money to pay dues, 
[and the like] so that she may par- 
ticipate to the fullest in the oppor- 
tunities college has to offer.”” The 
Goucher College Weekly published sug- 
gested budgets for a college girl 
and printed editorials on budgeting. 
The Committee recommended certain 
account books as adapted to the 
expenditures of a college student. 
These were placed on sale in the Col- 
lege Book Store, and all students, 
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especially those receiving or hoping 
to receive financial assistance, were 
invited to keep itemized accounts. 
The response was most gratifying, 
and the accounts kept by the students 
proved helpful to the Committee in 
determining fair expenditures. 


OANS and scholarships for the 
coming year are awarded during 
the spring term and at the close of 
the college year. All students who 
expect to need financial assistance 
in order to return to college in the 
fall are invited to make application 
to the President before May first. 
These requests are referred to the 
Scholarship and Loan Committee. 
An itemized “budget form” must 
accompany the application. The bud- 
gets show expenditures for the current 
year and estimates for the following 
year, not only for tuition, board, and 
books, but also for personal items 
under the headings of clothing, travel, 
recreation, contributions, and the like. 
On the income side, information is 
given about savings, earnings, and 
gifts, and on funds from parents. It 
is the unusual Freshman who knows 
the amount of money she has received 
during the year and how she has 
spent it! It is quite customary for 
her to claim that she has no income, 
that “mother pays my bills.” Great 
is the astonishment when it is dis- 
covered that clothing purchased at 
various times has amounted to $75 or 
$100, or that the five cents a day spent 
for a chocolate bar or a “‘coke”’ totals 
over $10 for the college year. 
The funds which the Scholarship 
and Loan Committee has to admin- 
ister are limited, and there are always 
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more requests for assistance than can 
be granted. The Committee there- 
fore asks for the co-operation of the 
students and of their parents in 
presenting as accurate a picture of the 
financial situation as possible and in 
making the requests for aid the 
minimum amount needed. A letter 
is sent to the parent or guardian 
of each student who applies for aid, 
asking that the need for assistance as 
well as the figures given on the 
budget form, be verified. The Com- 
mittee has received many letters from 
parents which show a real apprecia- 
tion of what the College is doing for 
their daughters and a willingness to 
make sacrifices to finance the coveted 
college education. In some instances, 
the daughter’s ambition to be less of a 
financial burden on her family has led 
her to seek aid, which her parents 
have been unwilling to have her 
accept, preferring to have the aid go 
to more needy students. The Com- 
mittee has been most grateful for 
such co-operation. 

Awards are based on academic 
standing, need, and college citizen- 
ship. The budgets and the supple- 
mentary evidence are studied. Those 
students whose academic standing is 
high, whose budgets show small 
amounts for nonessentials, and who 
give promise of usefulness are given 
precedence. Before loans are granted 
or working scholarships assigned— 
these are for positions in the college 
post office and for residence in the 
co-operative dormitory—the health 
record of each applicant is considered 
most carefully. 

The educational aspect of the Com- 
mittee’s work includes developing in 
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each student a sense of her indebted. 
ness to the College, to be repaid by 
good academic work and responsible 
citizenship, as well as by the financial 
repayment. The records made by 
the students who have been aided 
indicate that this lesson has been 
learned. 

Among those to whom financial aid 


has been granted have been the 


presidents of the Students’ Organiza. 
tion—the highest student office—class 
presidents, the chairmen of the judicial 
board, and the recipient of the award 
“given to a member of the graduating 
class characterized by gracious per- 


sonality, cheerful and constructive — 


citizenship, and definite accomplish- 
ment.” Several of the Seniors elected 
each year to Phi Beta Kappa have 
had their college course financed 
largely or in part by the College. 
There are many of the younger 
alumnae serving their communities 
worthily in volunteer and remuner- 
ative work who asked for and received 
financial aid as undergraduates. 


URING the seven years that 

Goucher College has followed 
this procedure, from 1931 to January, 
1938, loans have been granted to one 
hundred eighteen students. Forty- 
four of these loans have been paid in 
full; twenty-eight have been paid in 
part. Payments,ontimeorin advance, 
have been made on eleven of the 
twenty-eight, while the payments are 
in arrears on seventeen. Forty-five 
students have loans which are not yet 
due. On only one loan, now overdue, 
has nothing been paid. The record 
of repayment of loans indicates the 
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The Student’s Dilemma 


By SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 


To Learn the Details of Knowledge or the Strategy of Thinking 


Tom Tiddler’s ground, with 

busybodies rushing in where 
alumni fear to tread. Think around 
your circle of acquaintances and 
contacts. Did you ever know a 
person who had nothing to say on 
college and schooling? Does not your 
experience confirm that many edu- 
cated citizens are privately convinced 
that they are educational experts? 
This is the type who gets his only 
mental exercise by jumping at con- 
clusions. Men who would hesitate 
to express any violent opinion on the 
quantum theory, be nicely reticent 
in proffering criticism on a Euripides 
performance in original Greek, and 
dumb on the rules governing Arabian 
syntax will without compunction 
swell editorial mailbags, or the pulp 
yard, with the most empirical notions 
on expert matters of tutorial tech- 
nique, curriculum, and scholarship. 
In other words, everyone is willing 
to join if not create a rumpus on the 
campus. Nobody seems to find it 
in the least absurd, or even egotistical, 
to intrude his undigested views on 
what schools and scholars ought to do. 
Which public misconception of private 
capacity seems comparable with the 
widespread delusion, reared in corre- 
spondence course overstatement, that 


tom is notoriously a 


every Tom, Dick, and Harry—or must 
I say, every Franklyn, Wilbur, and 
Elmer?—has within him the material 
of at least one book. Of the making 
of third-rate books, and the passing 
of educational encyclicals, there is 
equally no end. 

Having thus cautioned you, and 
myself, with warnings on venturing 
to discuss strictly specialist matters 
like education, I need scarcely dis- 
claim any authority for my own dis- 
cursive comments. They are offered 
difidently. There is no panacea in 
my satchel, there are no bees in my 
bonnet, no badge of authority on 
my shoulder, and nothing up my 
sleeve. I offer you no more than an 
observer’s opinions; nor can I hide from 
you the fact that they are largely 
British in origin. Heaven forbid, 
however, that you should take these 
comments as representing a typical 
British view. If there is such a thing 
as a typical British view on any shift- 
ing subject I should be pleased—and 
probably staggered—to hear it. 
Any comment I proffer is quite indi- 
vidual, and I must take the risk of 
breaking the declaration I made on 
entering this country, that my per- 
sonal views are free from anarchic 
tendencies. I take close interest in 
the development of the ambitious 
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young, particularly in the training 
of young business people, which fact 
enables me, in an apologia for not 
saying anything transcendental, to 
plead enthusiasm as cause for not 
saying anything at all. My tentative 
hope is that there is still many a 
true word spoken in zest. I shall hope 
to set you thinking, to open your 
minds, for the mind is like a para- 
chute—it only functions when open. 


RITING of what were then 

the American colonies, Adam 
Smith reminds us that in those early 
days a widow with four children was 
regarded as a brilliant match, since 
her offspring could begin so early to 
contribute to the family treasury. 
Those must have been great days, 
and not alone for widows with chil- 
dren. There was a scarcity of men, a 
multiplicity of jobs, and consequently 
a minimum of education. 

Today, time has changed more 
than the normal American’s idea of 
what constitutes a brilliant match. 
The dexterity and daring with which 
your forefathers hunted widows are 
now needed for job-hunting. I want 
to direct my comment upon the trend 
of those changes. In earlier days the 
student’s only problem was chiefly 
concerned with the speed at which 
his education could be completed. 
Nowadays, the average student, with 
his way to make in the world, is 
beset by the multitudinous problems 
of preparation. Chief among many 
issues, varying in vexations, there is 
a vital one upon which he must make 
early choice. He must decide whither 
he goes and, having fixed his goal, 
determine his path of travel toward it. 
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If, however, the student is an 
opportunist, he takes a conventional 
course of studies and trusts to luck, 
the state of the employment market, 
or an influential introduction to secure 
a suitable vacancy when he is through 
the university. He is not, of course, 
avoiding the choice of his goal, but 
merely postponing it. Time may be 
on his side, in the sense that when his 
general grounding is complete, his 
added years of discretion and self. 
knowledge should help him to choose 
his right career—always providing 
he can find the opening; but time 
may work against him, releasing him 
into a labor market overcrowded 
with men possessing his own general 
qualifications, all honest, all willing 
to begin almost anywhere at a 
nominal salary, if the opportunities 
for advancement are good. And most 
of them, we hazard, privately nursing 
the buoyant reminder that, after all, 
the original Astor was just a fur 
merchant, and the first great Vander- 
bilt a ferryboat captain. 

Should the student, however, try to 
govern events, rather than await 
them, he finds that in striving to fix 
his aim and decide the best means of 
achieving it, each of these personal 
problems is virtually the hub from 
which a number of subsidiary issues 
radiate. Nowadays, in fact, he would 
be confronted with many by no means 
inconsiderable difficulties even granted 
that his sphere was a relatively simple 
economic system. As it is, however, 
our economic system is far from 
simple, and the student’s difficulties 
are correspondingly greater. Today 
commerce and industry are inde- 
scribably complex; the individual 
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STUDENT’S DILEMMA 


business, the industry of which it 
forms part, and in turn the economic 
structure into which the industry 
dovetails, have all developed a com- 
plexity which makes the economic 
conditions that existed before the 
industrial revolution seem like an 
opium pipe dream. The inevitable 
corollary is specialization. Whatever 
the form of activity, whether in the 
professions, the office, the workshop, 
or in retail distribution, the tendency 
is for one man to concentrate on a 
narrowing range of operations. 


HERE is nothing new in the 

mechanics of specialization. A 
hundred and fifty years have passed 
since the perennially useful Adam 
Smith, in a well-known passage in 
The Wealth of Nations, emphasized 
its significance. Taking pin-making 
as an elementary example, he was at 
pains to show how: 

One man draws out the wire, another 
straightens it, a third cuts it, a fourth 
points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for 
receiving the head; to make the head 
requires two or three distinct operations; 
to put it on, is a peculiar business, to 
whiten the pins is another; it is even a 
trade by itself to put them into the 
paper; and the important business of 
making a pin is, in this manner, divided 
into about eighteen distinct operations, 
which, in some manufactories, are all 
performed by distinct hands, though in 
others the same man will sometimes 
perform two or three of them. 


If Adam Smith shrewdly discerned 
the principle, he would certainly be 
staggered by its present-day applica- 
tion could he revisit us. The tend- 
ency which he broadly limned has 
become accentuated out of all recogni- 
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tion. As a result, the world now 
teems with epigrammatic definitions 
of the specialist, from all of which 
he emerges as a man—when he is 
allowed the attribute of humanity— 
who “knows more and more about 
less and less.” 

Today the average student finds 
himself confronted with an increas- 
ingly competitive world; business 
after business, and calling after calling, 
hedge themselves about with restric- 
tions regarding entry; examinations 
stiffen and multiply; and what is no 
less alarming, the list of subjects 
shows a telescopic tendency toward 
extension. The bewildered student is 
obliged to reflect that he seems to 
have no alternative except to face up 
to these conditions. 

Looking around him, he perceives 
that the predominant tendency in 
the economic workaday world is 
toward larger and still larger units 
of enterprise. This applies not only 
to finance, commerce, and industry, 
but also to government service, and 
in my country to the lengthening list 
of quasi-official bodies of recent incep- 
tion. These developments are symp- 
tomatic of conditions which are 
increasingly dominating our economic 
life. If the student protests that this 
tendency sets him a problem, these 
various undertakings have a firm 
conviction that they, too, have a 
problem—a problem, I mean, in regard 
to the recruitment of staff. For 
obviously they must resort to a 
measure of self-protection: they must 
insist upon certain minimum stand- 
ards for the purpose of securing a 
preliminary sifting of candidates; and 
for the more advanced and more 
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specialized posts, they require proof 
of proficiency in more advanced and 
more specialized subjects, the only 
available evidence of which lies in 
the diplomas of the various pro- 
fessional and other examining bodies. 

Having dropped the hint that 
employers are driven defensively to 
accept the conventional certificates 
of merit, may I give you an explan- 
atory word on the doubts that 
frequently beset them. Believe me, 
not all employers are over-susceptible 
to the gilded weight of diplomas, or 
the sometimes cryptic alphabetical 
arrangements trailed behind an appli- 
cant’s name. An employer with a 
particular need to hire intellectual 
power may pay much less attention 
to diplomas than the holders often 
anticipate. After all, certificates go 
so far, and no farther, as indications 
of what we really want to discover. 
They declare, in substance and effect, 
that the student has put in the requi- 
site number of hours at the requisite 
classes; has not done violence to any 
college, state, or federal law; has 
behaved himself conventionally, so 
far as the authorities are aware; 
and in the examination room, has 
shown sufficient sang-froid, steadiness 
of nerve, and at least a temporary 
recollection of what his lecturers 
said. Withal, as the best of peda- 
gogues themselves agree, such criteria 
are more truly gauges of perseverance, 
docility, and a fair memory. More- 
over, as employers are well aware, the 
faculties which bring success in exami- 
nation are largely reproductive and 
verbal. With examinations, as with 


barnstorming, a bold presence and a 
good textual memory can provide 
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a first-rate veneer. Some students 
are not slow to grasp that they can 
lure important marks by parroting 
abstractions which textbooks offer 
ready-made and tabulated. In brief, 
we have little right to suppose that 
such criteria are acceptable as true 
indications of intellectual power. We 
know there are not a few cases in 
which students of versatility, capacity, 
and intelligence are ranked as below 
standard by the operation of our 
present systems. In Britain we are 
not unmindful of the fact that public 
examinations have become an industry 
and an influential vested interest, and 
while they impose their standards on 
the recruitment policy of large num- 
bers of employers, those employers do 
not always accept them without 
private skepticism, in default of any 
better insignia of general currency. 


ND so I put the question which 
has been intriguing me: Does 
the system enable the individual 
student to make the fullest use of all 
his powers? At the outset one should 
confess frankly that this is a question 
more easily asked than answered, for 
no two workers are precisely alike: no 
two sections of the employment field 
are exactly comparable. Our experi- 
ence of the conditions to which I have 
alluded is not extensive, though 
data are gradually accumulating. 
Bearing such qualifications in mind, 
however, it seems possibie to discern 
certain tendencies, which, if not uni- 
versal, are sufficiently general to call 
for comment. 
Specialization has been pushed to a 
point which calls for a careful review 
of the whole position. The essential 
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sTUDENT’S DILEMMA 


nature of the student’s dilemma 
clearly emerges at this point: he may 
well ponder whether, in fitting himself 
narrowly for immediate employment 
in an intensely specialized world he is 
likely to be unfitting himself for larger 
responsibilities later in his career. 
Any exclusive outlook can prove 
enervating both to mind and spirit, 
and repeated concentration in a single 
channel may well dwarf any indi- 
vidual who is not exceptional. It 
happens with many workers that 
there comes a stage at which the 
knowing more and more about less 
for any length of time exercises a 
decidedly deadening effect, a result 
which cannot be regarded without 
misgiving. This often seems true 
where a student has equipped himself 
with a wide range of technical knowl- 
edge, the use of which in practice, 
for one reason or another, is some- 
what delayed. 

For the majority of business stu- 
dents, at any rate, share the bracing 
faith of Huxley, that the end of 
knowledge is action. To some extent 
there may be a cultural interest in a 
subject or a range of subjects which 
transcends the day-to-day tasks, but 
perhaps this applies to a minority 
rather than toa majority. Specializa- 
tion, and specialized knowledge, must 
be judged, in the main, in relation to 
practical applications. 

The clue to some, though not all, of 
the difficulties experienced by the 
modern student must, I think, be 
sought in the educational field. The 
educationalist’s task is admittedly 
dificult enough, but is the student 
sufficiently equipped to distinguish 
the forest from the trees? Is he 
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trained with due care to see detail in 
relation to general principle? 

Personally, I should like to see 
modern business education provide 
a larger proportion of students trained 
in principles rather than in strict 
practice. True, my view is that of a 
British employer, but looking around 
the American scene, and having heard 
it discussed both from academic and 
business angles, I must confess that I 
should incline to the same view—and 
perhaps even more strongly, granted 
the privilege of residence here. 


MPLICIT in the modern student’s 

dilemma lies a conflict between 
two kinds of education: a clash 
between classical and contemporary, 
if you will; or it can be called a 
rivalry between the development of 
intellectual power versus the prepara- 
tion for a specific job. The contest 
is common to our respective countries 
and, at present, we are left in no 
doubt as to which battalions have the 
popular backing. Apart from the 
rise of new vocational schools and 
the multiplicity of short-cut pro- 
fessional courses, the curriculums of 
some older centers of learning reflect 
the greater emphasis this bustling 
century has brought upon careerist 
and specialist training. Nevertheless, 
some of us business men have more 
than sentimental reasons for find- 
ing ourselves wishful of stemming 
this rising tide. Increasingly we are 
inclined to side, if not with the angels, 
then with Aristotle who wrote in 
his Politics: “The same education 
and the same habits will be found 
to make a good man and a good 
statesman and king.” 
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It appears to me that specialist 
training must be repeatedly faced 
and be often handicapped by the 
time lag. One clear fact of our 
experience is that many business 
practices must change with time 
and circumstance. In some practical 
affairs the adjustments are occurring 
from month to month. Certainly, 
the rise and fall of the business 
barometer from the “‘set-fair”’ of a 
boom period, to the “stormy” of 
acute depression, can revolutionize 
the mechanics of business almost 
overnight. If the practitioner him- 
self finds it difficult to keep abreast 
of up-to-date methods, how much 
more trying a task this constant 
revision must be for teachers and 
students. There must be spheres in 
which no tutorial guaranty can be 
given that what is immutable in 
today’s classroom will be fixed in 
tomorrow’s workshop, or even service- 
able at the desk a year hence. 

As opposed to this flux of practice, 
there is a certain permanency of prin- 
ciple which, in business no less than 
in art, can provide a stable basis for 
the student’s approach to his business. 
There are fundamental propositions 
which no vagaries of the com- 
mercial climate ever rust, so that the 
employer keeps his weather eye open 
for a candidate who shows that he 
understands the subject-matter with 
which his business is concerned, that 
applicant who fulfills the real test 
of the educated man by knowing what 
he is doing and why he is doing it. 

In a complicated situation of this 
kind, however, the way of escape 
rarely lies along a single broad 
avenue; there is a variety of second- 
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class roads and bypaths which open 
up possibilities. Certainly the busj- 
ness community itself can offer the 
student some assistance. If voca- 
tional guidance can be really helpful, 
we should not hesitate to use it 
wherever practicable. We should not 
wait until the square peg has been 
forced into the round hole before we 
take notice: we should prevent as far 
as possible the square peg from 
getting anywhere near the round hole. 
Industrial psychology also can often 
be suggestive in difficult circum- 
stances and provide methods of main- 
taining interest and alertness where 
much repetition work is involved, 
whether on the clerical or the pro- 
duction side. If these are regarded 
as fanciful refinements, it is always 
open to the employer to arrange 
frequent changes of duties where 
repetition predominates, as this tends 


to prevent staleness. He can also do — 


much through the medium of refresher 
courses and the like to secure an 


intelligent response to the current — 


needs of his undertaking. 


ERHAPS more important, as I 
have indicated, there are many 
who would welcome a more definite 
bias toward the cultural, as opposed 
to the vocational, in general educa- 
tion. Whatever our sympathies in 
the past, there certainly seems to be 
a case for reviewing the claims of 
cultural education in the light of 
modern commercial and _ industrial 
tendencies. For we must educate 
our youth to live as well as to work; 
indeed, if they are educated to live 
well they will usually work well. 
This problem is, however, two- 
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edged: it reacts not only on the 
worker but also on the economic 
system. Or, as I attempted to say 
earlier, does specialization provide 
commerce and industry with workers 
possessing qualities which ensure the 
maintenance of virility in the eco- 
nomic system? Some sort of answer 
to the question has already emerged 
from this discussion. For in so far 
as the individual worker is under any 
kind of handicap, the system is 
obviously ata disadvantage. It might 
be argued, however, that the problem 
strikes deeper than this. The con- 
sideration which is in my mind 
was put with considerable force by 
Marshall, the great Cambridge econo- 
mist, some years ago; while it is true 
that he was referring specifically to 
government and municipal activity, 
the same conditions characterize a 
wide range of economic activity today. 
Marshall pointed out: 

It is notorious that, though depart- 
ments of central and municipal govern- 
ments employ many thousands of highly 
paid servants in engineering and other 
_progressive industries, very few inven- 
tions of any importance are made by 
‘them: and nearly all of those few are the 
work of men who had been thoroughly 

_ trained in free enterprise before they 
service. Govern- 
ment creates scarcely anything. If gov- 
ernment control had supplanted that of 
private enterprise a hundred years ago 
there is good reason to suppose that our 
methods of manufacture now would be 
about as effective as they were fifty 
years ago, instead of being perhaps four 
or even six times as efficient as they 
were then. 


_ It might be objected that the 
{Picture is not only mildewed but 
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overdrawn. Possibly it is, but, on 
the other hand, Marshall was not a 
man of narrow sympathies in this 
matter. I do not overlook much 
that can be said on the other side. 
Indeed, Mr. Fisher, in his Clash of 
Progress and Security quotes a passage 
in which it is maintained that now- 
adays it is governments that are 
adventurers while business men are 
conservative. In support of this, 
reference is made so far as Great 
Britain is concerned to the electric 
grid system and the marketing boards; 
to the Muscle Shoals and similar 
schemes in the United States; and in 
other countries, to land reclamation 
in Italy, to the Shannon scheme in 
Ireland, and to the Turk-Siberian 
Railway in Russia. Striking a bal- 
ance, however, there seem to me to 
be possible dangers in the direction 
which Marshall indicated, and it may 
be symptomatic of a recognition of 
these dangers that one now discerns 
the faintest shadow of a doubt 
whether some really gigantic enter- 
prises have not reached a stage at 
which management is itself a problem. 
At any rate, there is a clear ac- 
knowledgment that new and special 
standards are needed, and the emphasis 
is directed toward securing the neces- 
sary vigor of leadership. In other 
words, the need of the day is con- 
sidered to be not less but more 
enterprise in commerce and industry. 

Some business houses in Great 
Britain are attempting to solve this 
problem by introducing a greater 
number of university men, with no 
vocational training at all, to occupy 
executive posts. Clearly, in certain 
quarters, there is a feeling that ex- 
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cessive specialization has unfitted men 
already within these undertakings 
for the outlook and_ responsibili- 
ties integral in such higher posts. 
Doubtless this has significance as a 
symptom, and indeed there is increas- 
ing recognition that management is a 
science in itself. Particularly notice- 
able in London has been the readiness 
with which employers are appreciating 
men who have taken the special short 
courses in business administration 
which some universities provide for 
approved students. Put in a nut- 
shell, such a course is framed so that 
the student is taught, not so much the 
details, but rather the strategy of 
thinking in regard to business. We 
are, of course, still in the experimental 
stage of handling this problem. The 
chief desideratum is that we should 
recognize it as a problem and, either 
as students, educationalists, or em- 
ployers, accept the challenge to seek 
solutions satisfactory to all concerned. 


F I may stress a final point, let me 

beg of you not to think that I 
am too preoccupied with abstract 
principles and machinery to remember 
the individual student. Using cur- 
rent jargon I spoke of “the science of 
management,” but I share your aware- 
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ness that in the last analysis the 
element of art, and of humanity, 
looms large. The individual student 
is still largely the architect of his own 
fortunes. His personal qualities, his 
mental alertness, strength of char- 
acter, capacity of co-operation with 
his fellows, natural ability for leader- 
ship—these are the qualities which 
still win distinction. Men and women 
endowed with them will get into the 
front rank, whatever the structure 
and practice of business. 

The student’s most valuable assets 
in business are training plus person- 
ality. The teacher’s greatest service 
is to assure that his training develops 
personal qualities. So, all formal 
education is a means to a single end: 
the true aim is not merely at the 
greater efficiency of body and mind, 
but at the cultivation of a personality. 
If during what we call our education 
we can learn how to be individuals, 
how to think reliantly for ourselves, 
we are doing more than improving 
our minds and getting equipment for 
our jobs. We are gaining the power 
to interpret facts and experience and 
to make wise choices in consequence; 
that is, we are building character. 

Happy the man whom wisdom gains 

Thrice happy who his guest retains 

[Vol. IX, No. 9] 
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Presenting Divergent Theories 


BY JOHN STEWART BURGESS 


Teaching College Students Controversial Subjects in the Social Sciences 


O DEAL with contemporary 
theories of social reform and 
of revolutionary change and at 

the same time to be entirely objective 
in classroom method and presentation 
is an impossibility. Whether the 
class method be lecture or discussion, 
the very selection of materials, the 
organization of the courses, the choice 
of references, will inevitably give 
“weighting’’ to the material dealt 
with. Furthermore, in all discussions 
of co-operation, communism, certain 
measures of social legislation, or 
fascism, there are sets of assumptions 
in the minds of teachers and students, 
frequently unquestioned, which often 
predetermine the emphasis of a dis- 
cussion, and which quite frequently 
are not explicitly stated or consciously 
held. This does not mean, however, 
that classes on these subjects are 
necessarily, or should be, from the 
best educational approach, occasions 
for a teacher to thrust upon his 
students sets of attitudes and con- 
victions which he associates with the 
“truth” about this or that doctrine 
or social panacea. A teacher in a 
nationally known university in the 
East, when asked how he dealt with 
socialism in his classes in_ political 
science, replied, “I take the theory up 
early in the year and devote a few 


lectures to it. When I am through 
with the subject I have done such 
a thorough job that the students do 
not return to it again.” Having 
cleared away an “‘erroneous”’ theory, 
he proceeds to tell the “truth” 
about what a governmental system 
“should be.” In a college in the 
Philadelphia area a teacher of “labor 
problems” was asked whether he ever 
had communists in his classes. “‘ Yes,” 
he said, “I have, but I have no 
trouble with them. If they get 
obstreperous, I turn from discussion 
to lecture. I outtalk them and 
present the sane view so strongly 
that they are effectively squelched.” 
I need hardly point out that these 
methods are not suggested as appro- 
priate ways of teaching these subjects. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
give the outline of a method of 
presenting conflicting theories of social 
reform and of dealing in the class- 
room with contemporary social move- 
ments. Neither perfection nor entire 
originality is claimed. During the 
last seven years the method discussed 
here has been used, with varia- 
tions, with nine classes on “‘ Theories 
of Social Reform” and “Modern 
Social Movements” during three years 
at Pomona College, and four years at 
Temple University. The enrollment 
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has been about half men and half 


women, and at no time has the class 
enrollment in any semester been more 
than twenty-seven. About two hun- 
dred have taken one or both of these 
courses. The students have been 
almost entirely from the upper two 
classes with a few graduate students. 

My own assumptions as to why such 
subjects are appropriately included in 
a college curriculum and what general 
educational end is to be achieved by 
such classes are as follows: First, in 
America and in the world, systems— 
political, economic, and social—are 
ina state of change. Older social and 
economic orders are being seriously 
questioned by great numbers of people, 
and new types of social organization 
are being experimented with. We, 
in America, are not meeting a tem- 
porary depression-induced alteration 
of unimportant aspects of our political 
and economic structure but are in the 
process of far-reaching readjustments. 
Second, I assume with President 
Neilson of Smith and _ President 
Wilkins of Oberlin that the under- 
graduate college has primarily a prac- 
tical function, the training of young 
men and women to live fully in, and to 
participate in, the social world of 
which they are a part. The college 
is not primarily a training ground for 
research scholars. Its methods are 
scholarly and some research students 
are part of the product, but training 
for living fully and satisfactorily in 
the relationships of society is the 
primary aim. Third, I would go 
further and assume that, in view of 
the changing economic and political 
order in which we find ourselves, 
college graduates should be an asset, 
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not a liability, in co-operating with 
others in effecting such readjust. 
ments of reorganization as the situa. 
tion calls for. Fourth, I assume also 
that to a degree, at least, changes may 
be effected by the uniting of those of 
common purpose to effect needed 
change. Furthermore, I assume that 
at present there is great divergence 
of opinion regarding the necessity, 
not to mention the inevitability, of 
fundamental change in our political 
and economic life. This is certainly 
much truer today than when this 


course was first taught seven years | 


ago. Americans are far from agree- 
ment on a clear formulation of 
desirable changes. There are indica- 
tions of increasingly deep cleavages 
among groups on these issues. The 
“American way,” so far as the future 
is concerned, is by no means a clearly 
defined path. I assume that I am 
not a prophet to tell youth the 
way America should go, but that the 
class should be an_ occasion for 
clarifying the issues and an oppor- 
tunity for each to choose for himself 
the broad outlines of his own social 
philosophy. 

In view of the character of the 
transitional change taking place in 
America, it is held that college grad- 
uates in studying these issues and 
conflicting theories should achieve 
the rudiments of a social philosophy, 
to which they will tentatively adhere. 
They should have both clarified in 
their own thinking some of the larger 
issues involved and arrived at a set 
of attitudes toward these issues.’ 


1The term attitude is used as a tendency on 
the part of individuals to respond in certain ways 
to certain values in the situation in which they 
customarily live. 
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PRESENTING THEORIES 


HE material covered in these 

two semester courses consists 
frst of a historical survey of the 
various schools of thought on social 
reform. Among those touched on are 
the Utopians, especially Plato and 
Sir Thomas More. Next, as a back- 
ground for what Paul Douglas classes 
“proletariat theories of social reform,” 
the industrial revolution is reviewed, 
and each student wrestles with an 
analysis of democracy and capitalism 
as basic elements in a social system. 
An outline study of Marx is followed 
by an analysis of various Marxian 
schools of thought, revisionism, Fabian 
socialism, and guild socialism. Syndi- 
calism and anarchism follow. “‘Mod- 
ern Social Movements”’ include the 
British labor movement, the co- 
operative movement, Gandhi and the 
peace movement, soviet communism, 
fascism, and national socialism. 

The class is divided for the term 
intocommittees. The chairmen alter- 
nate for different topics. More than 
one hundred books on various aspects 
of the topics discussed are on reserve. 
The class usually buys co-operatively 
additional new books on modern 
movements. A card index of refer- 
ences to books and magazine articles 
is part of the co-operative activity of 
the class. Reports are given with the 
express aim of bringing out various 
aspects and opinions. Sometimes the 
discussion is enlivened by the imper- 
sonation of types; for example, in 
one long session on national socialism 
we had present der Fiiebrer, the head 
of the Lutheran Church, a socialist 
labor leader, a university student, and 
the chief of the army staff. Each 
spoke as representing the attitudes 
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of the one impersonated. Then fol- 
lowed a discussion among these 
“foreign guests,” in which the class 
soon joined. 

In starting the course it is 
emphasized that in taking up each 
theory we aim first to understand how 
it arose. We attempt to get its 
historic setting. We next strive to 
understand the broad essentials of 
each theory, so that we can briefly 
define the theory and tell its main 
doctrines. Criticisms follow. It is 
particularly stressed that, in criti- 
cizing and evaluating each theory, the 
central emphasis should be put upon 
what positive insights, what valuable 
“leads,” it affords for contemporary 
America. Finally, come direct criti- 
cisms, including evidences of incon- 
sistency in the theory itself. 

The students are warned to beware 
of their own and of the professor’s 
unproved assumptions. The teacher 
frankly expounds some of his own. 
Here is a statement of three of these 
assumptions which he helped to formu- 
late and to which he subscribes: 


First, human personality is of supreme 
significance in the world. Systems— 
whether economic, social, or political—are 
of worth only as they contribute to the 
enlargement of life and the development 
of man. 

Second, although fully conscious of the 
defects of political democracy as we find 
it in the United States today, we affirm 
our faith in the democratic process as best 
suited to the development of human 
personality and to the larger release of 
human capacity. This does not mean 
commitment to the details of any one 
political system, for the issue involves far 
more than governmental forms. The 
democratic process appears not only in 
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politics, but may operate also in all 
departments of human life—the family, 
industry, the state, and local community 
activities. 

Third, again without attempting to 
adhere to any existing or proposed system 
of economic life, we consider it self- 
evident that we are experiencing a break- 
down of our traditional economic order, 
and that the former system of extremely 
individualistic and ruthlessly competitive 
capitalism, whether or not it was valuable 
in the pioneer age of frontier exploitation, 
is inadequate for present needs.” 


HE constructive emphases men- 
tioned are chosen because of the 
mind-set of most American college 
students. The majority are prone 
quickly to arrive at a rather super- 
ficial, unfavorable evaluation of view- 
points and activities different from 
the pattern to which they are accus- 
tomed. To transform such ethno- 
centric snap judgments into a more 
intelligent appraisal is difficult, but 
to attain valuable insights that 
have their needed application in 
America is more difficult. The course 
may be said primarily to be one of 
intelligent appreciation of viewpoints 
and systems unlike those with which 
most of the students are familiar. 
The facilitation of this process, 
depending so much upon student 
participation and co-operative en- 
deavor, finds serious difficulty among 
those used to the lecture method, prone 
to work for marks, and sometimes not 
deeply interested in the subjects 
studied. On the whole, there has 
been in these classes a steady increase 


2Brown, Thomas K., Editor. Adult Education 
for Social Change. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
J. H. Branson, Secretary, Social Order Committee, 
gi1 S. Juniper Street, 1936. p. 11. 
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of interest year by year as these la’ 
social issues studied have so clearly 
become our own national issues. 
The results of the course were best 
shown in the final written examina. 
tion. This two-hour, or three-hour, 
exercise afforded an opportunity for 
the students to organize their thinking 
and to apply to the American scene 
the principles they had_ previously 
formulated. This question was put 
to the Pomona College class in 1933: 


In view of the present conditions in 
America, (including the depression, the 
craze regarding technocracy, the antics of 
Huey Long, the disrespect for Congress, 
the prevalent skepticism regarding the 
means and methods of democracy) what 
suggestive ideas and aims for the recon- 
struction of American life have you 
gained from the study of: 

a) Plato’s Republic 

4) The theories of Karl Marx 

c) The anarchistic theories of Kropotkin 

a) Guild socialism 

e) Fascism 

f) The theories advocated by the British 
Labor Party 

g) Russian communism 

4) Capitalism 

or other theories studied in this course? 

In replying divide your answers under three 
headings: 

A. Values to be sought in any scheme of 
social reorganization, (“frame of refer- 
ence,” “social aims’’) 

B. The structure of a reorganized society 

C. The methods of attaining the desired 


social reorganization 
The concluding paragraph of an 
examination written by a Pomona 
College Senior was as follows: 

In general, realization of our new plan 
of society will most successfully be 
brought about by evolution and gradual 
political action, not sudden or violent 
revolution as Marx, the communists, the 
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PRESENTING THEORIES 


fascists, the violent anarchists, or the 
syndicalists would have it, for as Ross 
says the change must consider the existing 
traditions, customs, mores, and organiza- 
tion which are surely not in keeping with 
anything of a violent nature. A violent 
revolution would break down civilization 
were it ever to be possible, but I believe 
it not even possible here. Education is 
first, the political action will follow. 


In reading through many exam- 
jnations on similar questions certain 
conclusions as to the thinking of these 
students in two colleges quite different 
in character were arrived at. Pomona 
College is a small California insti- 
tution drawing students largely 
from those of American ancestry and 
particularly from the middle class, 
city or rural population, and from 
various economic levels, but with few 
from labor and few foreign-born and 
few Jewish students. Temple, on the 
other hand, is a cosmopolitan uni- 
versity with ten thousand students of 
extremely varied backgrounds, many 
from the families of factory workers, 
some from foreign-born communities, 
some from the conservative farm areas 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
others from the economically more 
favored groups. 

Certain generalizations may be 
made from the experience with stu- 
dents in both institutions. First, 
nearly all are convinced of the need 
in America of rather far-reaching 
reconstruction of economic and politi- 
cal life. At the same time, with the 
exception of one genuine pro-fascist, 
there was agreement that “‘democ- 
racy’ as already defined is the only 
desirable or possible way for America. 
As to method of change, there was 
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more disagreement, but few, per- 
haps ten of two hundred, held to 
the inevitability or desirability of 
organized class war as a means 
of change. Such advocacy meets 
with cold response in the classroom. 
Although by no means clear or agreed 
as to the means of change, class 
war has few advocates among these 
college students. With few excep- 
tions, education and gradual alter- 
ation of the social structure are 
stressed as the “American way.” 
The extreme “right” is less vocal 
and smaller than the minority “left” 
in these classes. The catchwords and 
slogans of the “‘rugged individualist,”’ 
the worship of the Constitution as a 
fetish, the alarm of President Hoover 
over the loss of “liberty,” do not 
disturb them, however. They are 
interested in the project of a recon- 
structed order where liberty is more 
possible for all and less the monopoly 
of the few; they usually desire “a 
society whose members are so eco- 
nomically secure, so emotionally ad- 
justed, so mentally awake, and so 
completely motivated by loyalty to 
the common good, that individual 
freedom is both possible and socially 


useful.’’ 


HERE are certain difficulties in 

the conduct of a class of this 
type, where there is no censorship of 
opinion and where all have an equal 
chance todiscuss. Even after the selec- 
tive process of electing the course, the 
members of the class at Temple Uni- 
versity tend to fall into three groups. 
There are, first, a large number, 
usually about half the class, who 


*Brown, op. cit., p. 12. 
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have heard little or nothing of the 
theories to be discussed, who have 
seldom challenged the ways of the 
institutions about them. Some few 
of these resent questioning, or even 
considering any theories other than 
those customarily held in America. 
Some remain indifferent to and unin- 
terested in the questions suggested. 
Most become interested and begin to 
think. 

The second group is a small but 
vocal minority of Marxists. These 
vary from intelligent students who 
have joined the class both to learn 
and participate, to those who have 
come only to participate. The latter 
have learned all the formulas. They 
resist studying opinions contrary to 
their own and frequently look at 
the class as a potential field of 
propaganda. These are usually from 
foreign-born groups, often Jewish, 
and from families in the ranks of 
labor. They are frequently intel- 
lectually the keenest in the group. 
There are also those who use the 
class to explore, compare, and learn. 

The discussion leader’s task with 
the first group is to stimulate thought 
and to liberate from traditional accep- 
tance of opinion and theory. His task 
also is to get vocal expression from 
this more traditional group. They 
often fear toreveal their ignorance of 
the ideals of radical doctrine which is 
the meat and drink of the radicals. 

The task with the second group is 
different. They have their valuable 
place in the discussion. Their knowl- 
edge and frequently wide reading 
enrich the material of the class. 
There is no attempt to convert them, 
but there is an effort to lead them to 
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study more widely, to understand 
other viewpoints, and to be critical 
of their own dogmas. The spirit of 
authority is not the spirit of this 
course, be it the authority of Henry 
Ford or of Karl Marx. 

Rules of discussion are adhered to. 
No one speaks a second time until 
others have had their chance. On 
some questions, however, only the 
“left wingers” wish to discuss! A 
class of this type reflects the tensions 
and the struggles of America. At 
Temple University the viewpoint of 
the economically favored is perhaps 


not as often expressed as it would be, ; 


say, at Princeton; but these classes 
represent a wide cross section of Ameri- 
can groupings—professional, agricul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial. The 
temper of the students has changed 


during these New Deal years in ; 


one respect. They seem less inter- 
ested in general schemes of change 
and far more interested in specific 
proposals connected with American 
life. They also want to know just 
what is to be done next. More and 
more, they want to discover what 
they can do now to lay the ground- 
work for a better America. As one 
student wrote in his examination 
paper, “We have studied all these 
theories and have gained much knowl- 
edge of issues. So what?” 

Along with this change of interest 
has come an increasing demand that 
the teacher be more definite as to his 
own expressed opinion. The process 
of students arriving at their own 
conclusions in the light of all the 
information and opinion should, they 
feel, have more prominently among 

[Continued on page 576} 
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Another Installment 


By WALTER J. MATHERLY 


and WINSTON W. LITTLE 


Changes and Growth in the Program of the General College, 
University of Florida 


E General College which 
was organized by the Uni- 
versity of Florida in the fall 


of 1935 to administer its new plan of 


» general education exhibits significant 


changes in its growth each year. In 
the beginning the committee responsi- 
ble for the plan realized that it would 
have to meet the acid test of practical 
operation. In replacing a long estab- 


* lished order and in justifying itself in 


this replacement, the new program 
faced many open questions. Today, 
we are able to answer some of them 
in part and to hazard certain pre- 
dictions as to others from the evidence 
which is accumulating. 

There has been no change in our 
fundamental conception of general 
education for all students or in our 
presentation of general education in 
the six required comprehensive courses 
designed to cover the major fields 
of knowledge as follows: Man and 
the Social World; Man and the 
Physical World; Reading, Speaking, 
and Writing; Man and His Thinking; 
The Humanities; and Man and the 
Biological World. These courses, how- 
ever, do differ in materials, method, 
and approach from the first efforts of 
1935-36, and this fact is welcomed 
as wholesome. There has been no 
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change in the fundamental conception 
that the student must assume the 
responsibility for class attendance and 
educational achievement, but we are 
giving this an added emphasis today 
and have added means of stimulation 
which appear to help. There has 
been no change from the plan of 
divorcing the examination function 
from the teaching function, and in 
basing achievement solely upon the 
comprehensive examinations. The 
new plan of admissions is unchanged. 
There has been no change in the basic 
conceptions that the whole program 
must be a program of guidance and 
that the student must be dealt with 
as an individual. 

No serious reaction is anywhere 
apparent against the new plan. We 
have with us still the usual die-hards, 
but their numbers grow smaller and 
their criticisms less and less perti- 
nent. The generally favorable atti- 
tude toward the plan' on the part 
of students, faculty members, parents, 
and the state at large continues. 
There is now only one class on the 
campus which has not come up 
through the new system. The advis- 


1Matherly, W. J., and Little, W. W., “A New 
Venture: The First Year’s Achievements of Florida’s. 
New General College,” Journat or HIGHER 
Epucation, VII (December, 1936), pp. 487-88. 
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ability of having a general-education 
program at the lower-division level is 
no longer seriously questioned. 

Some difficulty is still had in 
adjusting the General College to the 
upper division, particularly to the 
College of Engineering. Superior stu- 
dents are able to finish the require- 
ments of general education as set 
down in the lower division and still 
graduate from the College of Engi- 
neering in four years. Before the 
coming of the General College, how- 
ever, a majority of the graduates of 
the College of Engineering were taking 
more than four years to finish. Under 
the new system the time spent at the 
University of Florida by the students 
who will graduate has not changed in 
any significant way. Since progress 
in the General College is based solely 
upon achievement as determined by 
comprehensive examinations, some go 
forward in less time, others take 
more, but the general average appears 
to be about the same. 

The administrative officials, course 
chairmen, and others are experiencing 
a real difficulty in keeping the courses 
out of the old ruts. Conferences, 
frequent staff meetings, outside help, 
and all available means are utilized 
to make the courses what they were 
projected to be and to keep them in 
line with the fundamental conceptions 
and objectives of the General College. 


LTHOUGH the University of 
Florida calls its general courses 
comprehensive courses, they are not 
survey courses. There is a distinction 


here that we are anxious to maintain. 
We do not subscribe to the old fallacy 
that the study of well-organized 
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subject-matter will of itself by some 
magic make a well-organized mind, 
So-called logically organized materia] 
presented to Freshmen without con. 
sideration of their interests and devel. 
opment may leave in their minds a 
few items and these much distorted. 
Too much freshman and sophomore 
work under the old plan had littl 
meaning and significance to the vast 
majority of students. The prepara. 
tory and foundational material became 
meaningful only when the student 
pursued additional courses in the 
junior and senior years. To two. 


thirds of the entering students who ; 


did not finish the prescribed four-year 
courses, the “foundational bits” of 
knowledge that they secured had 
little or no value. Since a state 
university has obligations to all stu- 


dents, not merely to those few who ; 


are fitted for a particular type of work, 
the courses in the General College 
are designed to be ends within 
themselves as well as foundational 
materials for further university study. 

In these comprehensive courses, 
then, we try to keep selecting and 
reselecting a maximum of material 
which is meaningful and significant, 
right now, to the Freshmen and 
Sophomores. We do not try to 
“cover” every consideration within a 
field. It makes no difference whether 
this material comes from modern or 
ancient times. The important ques- 
tions are: Does it immediately become 
a part of the student’s thinking? 
Does it genuinely guide him in 
choosing his immediate next steps 
and in making the important decisions 
that he must make from day to day? 
Does it possibly motivate him to 
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further study? Only by actually 
trying out different kinds of materials 
can we answer these questions. But 
the answer at any one time is a 
relative one. We do not consider our 
first attempts in the comprehensive 
courses or even the old program a 
total failure. From our evaluation of 
the results, we believe each revision 
isan improvement. We plan to con- 
tinue making revisions. There are a 
few significant concepts in every field, 
and we attempt to get these to the 
students in the beginning. We believe 
that these will give guidance and 
balance for any later specialization. 
This approach is most significant. 
When the student’s work in the major 
areas of human culture and activity 
during his time at the General College 
enables him better to order and 
arrange his immediate future, whether 
it be in college or outside, then our 
objectives will have been reached. 


HE criticism of superficiality has 

been brought against these gen- 
eral courses. One who believes that 
such courses are superficial because 
they do not demand that the students 
master one of the little “pockets” of 
knowledge which are the stock in 
trade of a college professor may be 
guilty of several fallacies in thinking. 
On the one hand, he may be for- 
getting that to prepare men to be 
college professors is probably not the 
major function of a state institution. 
On the other hand, the assumption 
that mastering these “pockets” of 
knowledge is possible or essential 
for all students who come to a 
State university is a questionable 
one. Every student of the learning 
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process knows that one does not 
have to begin a subject-matter field 
with the meaningless ‘“‘elements”— 
the 4BC’s—and use the so-called 
logical method. Under the new plan 
the instructor tries to begin with the 
student’s interest, with major gen- 
eralizations, and meaningful concepts. 
Why some consider that to know all 
the minutiae about some small area 
of knowledge is more scholarly than 
to know significant things about the 
larger areas is not clear to the thinking 
man. He also wonders why some 
believe that knowing the detailed 
history of Chippendale or Heppel- 
white furniture 1s evidence of culture, 
while the ability to make a piece of 
useful furniture does not belong to 
the same high class. Perhaps it is 
high time to disabuse the minds of 
students of the false notion that 
culture is inherent in certain material. 
Perhaps knowing about the piston 
stroke in an automobile engine is 
quite as cultural as knowing about 
customs and costumes of Chaucer’s 
time. 

For the past two years the General 
College has borrowed instructors from 
the various departments of the upper 
division. Sometimes it is found that 
the instructor most needed for general 
education is also most essential to his 
department—his primary loyalty. So 
the problem of sufficient instructors is 
still unsolved. We are convinced 
now that the General College must 
secure in its own budget a larger core 
of its teaching group—men whose 
primary interest is working in the 
general-education field. This year 
several instructors have been added 
directly to the General College faculty. 
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Some of these are lent for part-time 
work to the departments of the upper 
division on the same basis upon 
which the departments have furnished 
and are furnishing instructors to the 
General College. There is a joint 
responsibility and the essential co- 
operation has not been lacking. 
About one-fourth of the instructional 
work in the six required compre- 
hensive courses is carried by General- 
College instructors; practically all of 
the elective courses in the College 
are taught by men from the upper- 
division departments. 


HECKING student progress dur- 

ing the year, before the com- 
prehensive examinations are given in 
June, has been a problem. For the 
first two years, the progress reports 
were compiled and sent to the parents 
only twice during the year—the first 
time during the second week of 
December and a second time in 
March. It has become apparent, 
however, that it is essential to give 
the Freshmen a definite idea as to 
their progress earlier in the year and 
more frequently throughout the year. 
Therefore, this year many progress 
tests are offered, and the results are 
given to the students at approximately 
monthly intervals throughout the 
year. The plan is not to use these 
reports as a basis for penalizing or 
punishing the students for poor work. 
The main purpose is to give definite 
regular information to the student 
himself as to what he is doing in 
comparison with his fellow students. 
All courses do not necessarily report 
at the same time but rather at 
fitting points in the work of the 
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course. From time to time delin- 
quent students are called in for 
conferences with instructors, course 
chairmen, or the dean, and _ twice 
during the year students of the 
lowest ten per cent and the highest 
ten per cent of the two classes as 
figured from the progress reports are 
called in to the office of the dean for 
advice and conference. The usual 
procedure is to point out to the poor 
student the values of a definite study 
schedule and the dangers of acquiring 
the habit of failure, and to advise 
the superior student about either 
taking up another subject or doing 
wider and more intensive work in the 
courses in which he is already reg- 
istered. Then, at that point, the 
responsibility is left with the student. 

This year the December progress 
reports on the required comprehensive 
courses for Sophomores were sent 
home to the parents with an accom- 
panying note as to whether the 
quality of the reports was ‘“‘above,” 
“in line with,” or “below” the expec- 
tations based on the student’s high- 
school record and ratings on entrance 
tests, and “‘above,”’ “in line with,” or 
““below”’ the student’s freshman work. 

Since the comprehensive courses 
are designed to give the students 
broad concepts rather than masses of 
unrelated facts, it is, of course, 
impossible for the monthly progress 
tests to measure comprehensive under- 
standings. From the very nature of 
the situation they can measure only a 
student’s industry and progress in 
acquiring the factual material for 
later comprehensive understandings 
and concepts. 

In addition to the content of the 
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required comprehensive courses, and 
the system of progress reports, there 
are three other avenues through 
which the student is given guidance. 
These are: a system of conferences 
with the deans of the various colleges 
and schools of the upper division, 
the offering of the “connective” or 
exploratory elective courses, and per- 
sonal guidance on students’ problems 
through the office of the University 
dean of students. 

During the spring semester, on 
schedule, the deans of the various 
colleges and professional schools of 
the upper division held individual 
conferences for Freshmen of the Gen- 
eral College. The Freshmen were 
advised to seek information in several 
colleges and schools, and each was 
required to file with the dean of 
the General College a pre-registration 
schedule for his second-year work, 
made out with the aid and approval 
of the dean into whose school or 
college he planned toenter. Later the 
Sophomores made _ pre-registration 
schedules in conference with the 
upper-division administrators. This 
plan was much more satisfactory than 
the series of vocational meetings and 
conferences held previously.? 


ROM time to time it has been 

necessary to answer the criticism 
that the optional attendance plan 
places too much responsibility on a 
Freshman before he has learned the 
importance at. methods of accepting 
such a responsibility. We still feel, 
however, that if students are going 
to work here, it will be because there 
exists an atmosphere of work, and 


*Described in Matherly and Little, op. cit., p. 488. 
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not because of any punitive measures. 
Students almost desert a few faculty 
members; so there is still a feeling 
that we should go back to “rules and 
regulations.” If the original plan 
of placing the responsibility on the 
student is lost sight of, however, 
something vital in the whole program 
is lost. So far as we can estimate, 
there is little change in our attendance 
percentage. Under present condi- 
tions, therefore, there is a definite 
inclination to go ahead, attempting 
to present material as interestingly 
and as eftectively as possible, and to 
worry a minimum about policing and 
coercing students into action. If 
they do not come to class—well, 
possibly classroom methods and pro- 
cedures should be changed. 

One of the recent changes in policy 
concerns the handling of failures in 
the required comprehensive courses. 
At first, failing students were required 
to repeat the course or the examina- 
tion until the requirement was fulfilled. 
The thought has been developed, 
however, that it is not the part of 
wisdom to “drive” a student back 
through a general course which he 
finds especially distasteful or diffi- 
cult. Therefore, these students are 
now told that they may offer a course 
which is suggested and approved as 
a substitute by the dean of the upper 
division into which they wish to enter. 

If the General College has any 
greater holding power over its Fresh- 
men than did the old system, the 
difterence is slight and little sig- 
nificance can be attached to it. Of 
the 888 Freshmen entering the Gen- 
eral College in 1935, however, 404, 
or 46 per cent, did not enter the 
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University in the fall of 1937. It is 
those very students in that 46 per 
cent which the University hopes to 
have served better by its new plan 
than it did by the old plan; it is for 
them as well as for those who are still 
here that these new courses are 
designed. Again the facts warrant, 
we feel, consideration of the General 
College as a terminal institution. 

Of the 404 students who did not 
return in the fall of 1937, 99 dropped 
out during 1935-36, 152 finished the 
term of 1935-36 but did not return 
for 1936-37, 39 dropped out during 
1936-37, and 114 finished the 1936-37 
term. Of these 404 students, 36 
received the Associate of Arts cer- 
tificate before the fall of 1937. 


STRIKING relationship has been 

noted between mortality and 
maximum length of attendance. For 
instance, about go per cent of the 
Freshmen who dropped out during 
the academic year 1935-36 without 
taking their comprehensive examina- 
tions failed to return the following 
September. Only 22 per cent of 
those who took their spring examina- 
tions in 1936 failed to return. 

The relationship between mortality 
and scholarship is almost as_pro- 
nounced as that between mortality 
and maximum length of attendance. 
For example, only one out of the 
highest 78 (the highest 10 per cent) of 
the Freshmen of 1935 according to 
scholarship failed to return in Sep- 
tember, 1936, whereas 64, or 82 per 
cent, of the lowest tenth failed to 
return. These figures are particularly 
significant in view of the fact that the 
General College has adopted a definite 
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policy against automatic dropping of 
students for failure. Apparently the 
figures show that there is no need 
for such a rule. It is, of course, still 
the policy of the General College to 
inform a failing student and his 
parents as soon as it is felt that his 
progress is insufficient to warrant his 
remaining at the University and to 
advise his withdrawal. As long as 
there is enough evidence of persistent 
effort on the part of the student, 
however, adjustments are attempted; 
even though he may be sent home for 


lack of effort and poor attitude, he is | 


not sent home for failure. 

Of 888 Freshmen entering the 
General College in 1935-36, 276 are 
now registered in the upper divisions 
of the University in the following 


colleges or schools: Arts and Sciences, | 


go (eight of whom are in the School of 
Pharmacy); Business Administration, 
66; Engineering, 60; Agriculture, 31; 
Education, 18; Architecture and Allied 
Arts, 6; School of Forestry, 4. 

Two hundred and six of the same 
888 students are still registered in the 
General College. Many of these stu- 
dents, however, are registered in only 
one or two. General-College courses 
and are proceeding with certain upper- 
division courses upon the consent of 
the various upper-division deans and 
directors. One hundred eighty-two 
of the 206 were in attendance all of 
1935-36 and 1936-37, and 30 of them 
have received the Associate of Arts 
certificate. Of 572 students who were 
in attendance during all of 1935-36 
and 1936-37, 342 received the Associ- 
ate of Arts certificate in the spring or 
summer of 1937. 

Because some of the required com- 
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hensive-course examinations were 
offered last spring for the first time, 
it was not possible for a student 
entering in the fall of 1935 to com- 
plete the program of the College in 
less than two years. A few students, 
however, entered in February, 1936, 
and completed the program with the 
rest of the group. It is also true that 
many of those entering in September, 
1935, pushed ahead into upper-division 
courses during their fourth semester 
and thus, while it was not technically 
possible for them to finish in less than 
two years, at the end of that two 
years they had completed much more 
than the General-College program. 
The surplus courses were chosen at 
the suggestions of the upper-division 
deans and are accepted by them for 
upper-division credit. 


sor 


A study of the correlation between 
marks on comprehensive examina- 
tions and placement-test results defi- 
nitely substantiates the statement 
that high standings on placement 
tests do not insure high marks in 
college, but that low standings on 
these tests definitely indicate extreme 
difficulty in handling college work. 
For example, 74 per cent of the 
53 Freshmen who stood in the 
lowest quintile on their placement- 
test results made averages in the E 
range; 17 per cent made averages in 
the D range; and only g per cent 
made satisfactory scholastic aver- 
ages. A student who stands in the 
lowest quintile on his placement tests 
has less than one chance in ten of 
making a satisfactory record during 
his freshmen year. [Vol. IX, No. 9} 
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The Dean’s Advisory Council’ 


With present-day trends toward 
more student representation in our col- 
lege setup, the Dean’s Advisory Coun- 
cil of the University of New Hampshire 
has been attracting growing attention 
throughout New England. Visiting 
educators have suggested that because 
of its unusualness and successful oper- 
ation, the Council ought to be more 
widely publicized for the consideration 
of other institutions. Following the 
suggestion of these educators, this 
article is an attempt to explain what 
the Dean’s Advisory Council is and 
how it works. 

When C. Floyd Jackson became 
Dean of the Liberal Arts College of 
the University of New Hampshire in 
1930, he discovered that curricular 
changes were entirely the result of 
faculty and administrative sugges- 
tions. Such a system was contrary 
to the Dean’s philosophy of educa- 
tion, that the student is the most 
important element in the educational 
system. His contention was that if 
Seniors were worthy of being recom- 
mended for positions of responsibility 
upon graduation, their suggestions 
ought to be given serious consider- 
ation in their own college. Acting 
accordingly, Dean Jackson organized 
the student group which he called the 
Dean’s Advisory Council. 

The original council was composed 


3 rted by Paul T. Dupell, University of 
New 


of one representative for each fifty 
majors in a department in the Liberal 
Arts College except that if a depart. 
ment had fewer than fifty majors, it 
should be entitled to one representa- 
tive. Representatives were selected 
from among the outstanding Seniors 
in each department by the instruc- 
tional staff of the department. Selec- 
tions were subject to the final approval 
of the Dean. From the beginning it 
was understood that no student work- 
ing for a department should represent 
it, for it was feared that the student 
would represent the teachers of the 
department, and not the students 
majoring in the department. The 
method of selecting the first Council 
has been retained, except in the Ed- 
ucation Department which has found 
it advisable to choose a Junior for its 
representative because its majors usu- 
ally go practice-teaching during the 
second semester of their senior year. 

The Council, then, is normally 
composed of about twenty students. 
Early in October of each year, the 
Dean meets with the assembled mem- 
bers of the Council, and outlines the 
duties of the group. These duties 
are few: to meet whenever they 
deem it necessary, to discuss the 
needs and demands of the students 
they are representing. In practice it 
has been found necessary to hold 
meetings about every three weeks. 
At the first meeting it is customary 
to elect a student as chairman. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


After the first meeting of the 
Council, a list of the members is 
published in the college newspaper. 
In an accompanying article the pur- 

es of the Council are explained and 
every student urged to present his 
problems or ideas to the representative 
from his major department. 

Since its foundation, the Council 
has been responsible for practically 
every educational change in the 
Liberal Arts College. Perhaps one 
of the most significant was bringing 


about a change from the old three- 


term system to the present semester 
system. Conservatives among the 
faculty opposed this change until 
convinced by the Council that it was 
overwhelmingly desired by the stu- 
dents. The preceding statement must 
not be taken as an inference that the 
faculty opposes the Council; on the 
contrary, at the last faculty meeting 
the faculty voted to commend the 
Council for its splendid work. 

Past experience has shown that 
the work of the Council falls into 
two general classifications: proposing 
changes in the method or content 
of existing courses, and suggesting 
new courses. In the first category 
much valuable work has been done in 
bringing about better teaching through 
a better understanding between stu- 
dent and teacher. For example, a 
certain professor took up most of the 
class time in reading factual data 
which was all contained in one of the 
popular course outlines selling for 
sixty cents. When individual stu- 
dents suggested to the professor that 
his course was somewhat boring, their 
marks subsequently slumped badly. 
The problem was brought to the 


$23 


attention of the Council by one of 
the members who had taken the 
course in question. A recommenda- 
tion was submitted to the Dean that 
the professor be shown that his year’s 
lectures were worth only sixty cents. 
The final result was that the professor 
required students to purchase the 
outlines, thus enabling himself to add 
life to his course by drawing upon his 
own broad background during class. 

Last year the faculty was surprised 
to learn that cheating during exami- 
nations was so prevalent that many 
groups of students approached the 
Council with demands for vigorous 
action. A study of the situation by 
members of the Council showed that 
the chief complaint was that examina- 
tions were altogether too intensive, 
laying excessive stress upon minute 
details. Further investigation showed 
that many professors were aware of 
the cheating, but were reluctant to 
disclose the offenders because the 
University penalty was expulsion. 
The Council recommended compre- 
hensive examinations that required 
real knowledge, not crammed facts. 
For a penalty for cheating, it was 
urged that the offender be failed in 
the course and subjected to such 
humiliation as would serve as a deter- 
rent to other students. These sug- 
gestions were enthusiastically received 
by both the faculty and the students. 

Suggestions that two new courses 
be added to the curriculum was made 
by the Council. From intensive 
studies made by the writer it was 
evident that students majoring in 
the physical and natural sciences 
were deficient in the social sciences, 
while the reverse situation was equally 
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true. To eliminate the deficiency in 
the natural and physical sciences, a 
course in human biology which would 
include elements from all of the 
sciences which could contribute to 
man’s physical welfare was proposed. 
A similar course in the social studies, 
designed to include elements from all 
of the social sciences that could help 
explain man and his social relation- 
ships was also proposed. Both of 
these courses were considered desirable 
by the faculty, but their adoption 
must come about through a gradual 
change. From the examples of the 
work of the Council, it is clear that 
the members render a valuable service 
by showing how the Liberal Arts 
College can best meet the developing 
educational needs of its students. 


Adequate Reading 


The reading and study habits of 
superior graduate students ideally 
should represent a high level of 
maturity which might serve as goals 
to be achieved in the process of a 
total developmental reading program. 
Miss Strang, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University,? pursuing this 
idea, sent a letter regarding their 
habits of reading to 2§ superior 
graduate students in a college of 
education, in which she asked three 
questions. The answers sent in by 
these students showed evident care. 
The purposes for which these superior 
students read and the techniques of 
reading used by them were: First, 
reading for fun—the usual outcomes 


*“Manifestations of Maturity in Reading,” 
English Journal, XXVII (September, 1938,) pp. 
577-82. 
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of such reading were relaxation, 
recreation, cultural knowledge, and 
appreciation of the author’s style, 
Some students read this sort of 
material rapidly, while others lingered 
over style or phrasing that par- 
ticularly interested them. Second, 
reading for general information—in 
reading for this purpose the students 
scanned pages for new ideas and 
habitually skipped passages which 
did not seem important to them. 


Several emphasized the need of dis- 
crimination in the selection of material 
and thoughtful consideration of the 
passages selected. . . . Apparently read- 
ing for the purpose of building up a 
general background is usually a rapid 
type of reading with some intensive 
study, but may be slow and thoughtful, 
depending upon the type of information 
desired. 


Third, reading to acquire mastery 
of a new field—this involved “‘skim- 
ming to determine which authors 
have made significant contributions; 
more careful reading of material that 
will be of use;” . . . Fourth, read- 
ing to answer certain questions—the 
method used here is similar to the 
others, skimming and thoughtful read- 
ing of relevant passages with the 
problem in mind. 

Few of the students had tried to 
increase their rate of reading. Pres- 
sure due to the amount to be read 
had stimulated some students to read 
more rapidly with improved com- 
prehension. Speed did not seem to 
be a factor in graduate study. Some 
students reported a decrease in rate 
due to the need of consideration in 
complex and difficult material. 
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Aw exPERIMENTAL tutorial system 
molded on the Oxford plan and 
similar to systems extant at both 
Harvard and Swarthmore will be 
inaugurated in the fall of 1939 at the 
University of Michigan. Michigan, 
the first state-supported institution to 
accept the plan, will give it a trial 
period of five years with no more 
than one hundred students enrolled 
under it at any time. 


Participation in extra-curricular 
activities is now a requirement for 
graduation at Dickinson College, a 
Pennsylvania liberal-arts college. The 
faculty has assumed complete regula- 
tion of all student activities. Presi- 
dent Corson announces that the step 
followed a long and careful study in 
which a large number of students 
participated. Two outcomes are ex- 
pected: a restriction of the over- 
assertive student, and coercion of the 
inactive student to participate in 
outside activities. A requisite num- 
ber of extra-curricular “value points” 
must be earned each year following 
the first year. Freshmen, in the 
interests of better orientation to 
college work, are excluded from all 
activities except physical education. 


Tae curriculum plan initiated last 
year at Adelphi College is to have the 
assistance of William H. Kilpatrick, 
formerly of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who has accepted 
the position as adviser to the program. 


The first accomplishment resulting 
from the plan has been the establish- 
ment of a new experiment in the 
integration of religion and_ higher 
education. 


A UNIQUE department known as the 
Bureau of Street Traffic Research has 
been established at Yale University 
under the directorship of Miller 
McClintock and Maxwell Halsey. 
Twenty-one fellowships have been 
awarded by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
to men who will study in this Bureau. 
In addition to several extended field 
trips, students in the Bureau will 
carry forward classwork in such sub- 
jects as roadway design, mechanical 
control by signs, signals, markings, 
and islands, rules and regulations, 
surveys and reports, street lighting, 
organization, and zoning control. 


Tue Student Health Service at the 
University of Kansas has been ex- 
panded so as to make available 
weekly consultation periods with a 
psychiatrist. A member of the School 
of Medicine staff is on hand for 
consultation by any student. 


A rour-vear course in hotel admin- 
istration is an innovation at the 
University of New Hampshire this 
fall. Its stated purpose is “to train 
selected young men and women on a 
semi-vocational plan and to con- 
tribute to the further development 
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of recreational opportunities in New 
Hampshire.”” The student’s work 
does not end with his college training. 
Required for graduation are two 
summers’ work in an approved hotel. 


A course in vocational orientation 
designed to discover the abilities of 
each student has been inaugurated at 
Stephens College. A “‘temperament 
scale” will be used to determine 
whether or not the students have the 
required personality traits for their 
proposed careers. The findings of 
this orientation course will be used in 
vocational guidance for individual 
students. 


A racunty committee on creative 
arts has been established at Swarth- 
more College to formulate a program 
of creative work for undergraduates. 
Stressing the idea of “amateurism” 
in the creative field, the greater part 
of the instruction is given by especially 
qualified faculty members. Infor- 
mality is the keynote of the creative 
work, the equipment is flexible, and 
activities may be group or individual. 


Tue experimental course on marriage 
problems which drew both praise 
and criticism for Syracuse University 
officials when the plan was inaugu- 
rated five years ago, is this year being 
offered as a credit course for the first 
time. Last spring a student refer- 
endum requested the change with an 
overwhelming majority. The new 
course is called “Social Adjustment 
within the Family” and is being 
offered in the College of Home 
Economics on a full-year six-hour 
basis. It is open for credit to all 
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undergraduates save those in the 
Colleges of Fine Arts and of For. 
estry. The course deals with four 
major aspects of family relations— 
physical, psychological, sociological, 


and economic. 


Former President Edward Benes 
of the Czechoslovak Republic has 
accepted the invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to become a 
visiting professor under the Charles 
R. Walgreen Foundation, according 
to a recent announcement by Presi- 
dent Hutchins. Dr. Benes is follow- 
ing the path of the late Thomas G. 
Masaryk, father of Czechoslovakia, 
who was a visiting professional lec- 
turer at the University of Chicago 
from IgoI to 1903, inclusive. Dr. 


Benes is a former professor of sociology 
at Charles University, Prague. 


The degree of Doctor of Education 


in specialized subject-matter fields 
will be offered, for the first time in any 
American university, by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Although the 
doctorate in education is offered 
by thirty-one American universities, 
graduate students in education may 
now study toward the degree within 
special fields in lieu of taking the 
degree in the fields of school admin- 
istration and departmental  super- 
vision, which are the bases for the 
degree in other universities. 

The new degree will be for students 
who wish to f: themselves to teach 
their special s ‘ects up to and 
including the col > evel, but not to 
qualify as directe . .t research. The 


degree will be offered in all subjects of 
graduate instruction recognized by 
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the School of Graduate Studies, and 
will harmonize a knowledge of the 
subject-matter of these fields with ad- 
vanced study in the field of education. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Goucher 
College was celebrated recently with 
a three-day program of ceremonies, 
attended by more than two thousand 
alumnae. The high light of the 
occasion came when Emory H. Niles, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
announced that John C. B. Moore 
and Robert S. Hutchins of New York 
City were the winners of the $2,500 
Goucher College Competition in which 
fifty leading architects participated, 
vying for the opportunity to develop 
a completely new campus in Towson, 
a village on the northern outskirts of 
Baltimore. Second honors went to 
the firm of Eliel and Eero Saarinen of 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


Aw iwvovation at Cornell Uni- 
versity is the organization of a bureau 
to engage in a comprehensive survey 
of recreational activities. One of 
its functions is to encourage stu- 
dent friendships and to bring together 
students with kindred leisure-time 


interests. Student interest has already 


been manifested by an overwhelming 
response to the request for pre- 
liminary information. An extensive 
recreational inquiry form has been 
prepared whereon a student may 
record his high-school extra-curricular 
interests, as well -%/ his proposed 


‘collegiate activitie: The cards will 


be kept up to ol and University 
officials plan to cue cthe information 
as guidance material. In this way a 


,complete personality picture of the 
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student will be available as an aid to 
placement after graduation. 


Construction of two new wings 
which will nearly double the present 
capacity of the Student Union at 
the University of Pennsylvania was 
started in October. The additions, 
which will cost $350,000, were made 
possible by private gifts. The build- 
ing which is being enlarged enjoys the 
distinction of being the first student- 
union building in this country. It 
was constructed more than forty 
years ago as a memorial to the son of 
Henry Howard Houston, whose recent 
gifts have made the expansion program 


possible. 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING IN DECEMBER 
AND THE EARLY MONTHS OF 1939 


American Accounting Association 


Detroit December 28-30 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 

Richmond December 28-30 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, a Department 
of the National Education Association 

San Francisco April 3-6 

American Association of Dental Schools 

Cleveland March 20-22 
American Association of Junior Colleges 

Grand Rapids March 2-4 
American Association of School Administrators 

Cleveland February 25—March 2 

American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism 

Topeka December 27-29 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work 
Cleveland January 26-28 
American Association of Teachers of French 
New York December 27-28 
American Association of Teachers of German 
New York December 27 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
New York December 27 
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American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
Topeka December 27-29 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
_ New York December 30-31 
American Association of University Professors 
Chicago December 27-28 
American Association of University Women 
Denver June 
American Chemical Society — Division of 
Chemical Education 


Baltimore April 3-7 
American College Personnel Association 
Cleveland February 22-25 


American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 

American Economic Association 
Detroit December 28-30 

American Educational Research Association 


May 5-6 


Cleveland February 25—March 2 
American Historical Association 
Chicago December 27-31 


American Library Association 
San Francisco 
American Marketing Association 

Detroit December 27-30 
American Philological Association 
Providence December 28-30 
American Political Science Association 
Columbus December 28-30 
American Psychological Association 
Stanford University and University 
of California September 4-10 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Annual Meeting, New York 
December 5-9 
Spring Meeting, New Orleans 
February 23-25 
Semi-Annual Meeting, San Francisco 
Week July 10 


June 18-24 


American Sociological Society 

Detroit December 28-30 
American Statistical Association 

Detroit December 27-30 
American Student Health Association 

New York December 29-30 
Association for Childhood Education 

Atlanta April 24-28 
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Association of American Colleges 

Louisville 
Association of American Geographers 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, December 27-3 
Association of American Law Schools 


Chicago December 29-31 
Botanical Society of America 
Richmond December 28-30 


College Physical Education Association 
Chicago December 28-30 
Council of Church Boards of Education 


Louisville Janua I 
Geological Society of America v9 

New York December 28-30 
Institute of Mathematical Statistics 

Detroit December 27-30 
International Council of Religious Education 

Chicago February 6-14 
Linguistic Society of America 

New York December 27~29 


Mathematical Association of America 
Richmond and Williamsburg 
December 28-31 
Modern Language Association of America 
New York December 28-30 
Music Teachers National Association 
Washington D.C. December 28-30 
National Association for Research in Science 
Teaching 
Cleveland February 26-28 
National Association of Deans of Women 
Cleveland February 21-24 
National Association of Schools of Music 
Washington, D.C. December 27-28 
National Association of Teachers of Speech 
Cleveland December 27-30 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 


Chicago December 28-30 
National Education Association 
Cleveland February 25—March 2 


National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers 
New York December 27 
National Vocational Guidance Association 


Cleveland February 22-25 
Progressive Education Association 
Detroit February 22-25 


January 12-1; 
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The Lost Generation 


HE current publications of 
the privately operated Ameri- 
can Youth Commission and 
the governmental National Youth 
Administration supplement each other 
in their attack upon the problem 
of out-of-school youth. The former 
organization in dramatic fashion pre- 
sents an intimate picture of the 
aspirations, discouragements, and atti- 
tudes of depression-burdened youth. 
It gives concrete evidence of the 
patterns of youth without a job. 
The latter presents a picture of what 
can be done for them by a govern- 
mental agency. The former diagnoses 
the problem, but it does not actively 
set up machinery for solving it. The 
latter sets up the machinery and 
diagnoses as it goes along. The two 
agencies combined have, for the first 
time, spectacularly forced the out-of- 
school youth squarely into the center 
of attention. 

Heretofore the public high school 
has bid good-by to boys and girls 
when they turned in their locker keys 
or received their diplomas. It washed 
its hands of any further responsi- 
bility for their guidance or orientation 
in the difficult period between out-of- 
school and in-a-permanent-job. The 
colleges have similarly treated the 
seventy-five per cent of entrants who 
leave before graduation. Little is 
known of the student who has left 


except the items on his record card. 
The National Youth Administra- 


tion has helped the student on the 
economic margin to get an education; 
but more significantly it has invented 
new procedures of education outside 
the ivy walls and in the forests and 
shops. Without precedents to guide 
or hamper, it has attacked the prob- 
lems of education from a score of 
angles. It has given vocational train- 
ing under real life conditions. No 
two patterns were the same. General 
education has been acquired under 
most bizarre conditions. Some of the 
work has not been “respectable” by 
schoolroom standards, but new pat- 
terns of education have been evolved 
which have promise and will improve 
with use. The schools can study 
them with profit. 

The Johnson-Harvey report to the 
Advisory Committee on Education 
tersely sums up the significance of the 
contributions of the National Youth 
Administration to the education of 
the “lost generation”?! 


As an emergency agency, flexible in its 
administration and with relatively large 
available funds, the National Youth 
Administration has been able to experi- 
ment in educational programs which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would 
have received little consideration by 
regular agencies of Government, and 
which even today are not fully recognized 
by the majority of educators. 

Through the extension of educational 
opportunities to the underprivileged, the 

1Johnson, Palmer O., and Harvey, Oswald L. 
The National Youth Administration. Washington, 


D. C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1938. p. 88. (Staff Study No. 13) 
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Youth Administration has uncovered a 
reservoir of competent youth desirous of 
continued education for whom almost no 
provision has been made in the past. It 
has demonstrated the possibility of pro- 
viding educational opportunities at small 
cost which have proved of considerable 
advantage to the youth and to the 
institutions involved. And, by providing 
merely the essentials for the maintenance 
of youth, it has increased school and col- 
lege enrollments by 300,000 to 400,000 
without sacrificing quality to quantity. 
Experimentation which grew out of 
the necessity for combining work with 
schooling has demonstrated possibilities 
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of profound educational significance. 
Especially noteworthy in this connection 
are those work projects, sponsored by 
educational institutions, in which youths 
are maintained in residence at the instity. 
tions and undergo a course of training 
related to their employment on work of 
benefit to the institutions themselves. 
To the extent that the National Youth 
Administration has been successful jn 
thus combining work and schooling, the 
more pointedly by contrast does it 
emphasize the inadequacies of the con- 
ventional current curriculum and guid. 
ance policies at both high school and 


college levels. W.W.C 
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The Rise of Teachers College 


FounpING TEACHERS COLLEGE, by James 
Earl Russell. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 
106 pp. $1.40. 


In this book, Dean Emeritus Russell 
has told briefly and interestingly the 
story of the rise and development of 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The volume consists of three 
lectures supplemented by two significant 
appendices. The value of this story lies 
not only in the satisfaction which it will 
afford Dean Russell’s former colleagues 
and friends and the graduates of Teachers 
College, but also in the contribution which 
it makes to the history of education in 
this country, particularly of the pro- 
tracted and ultimately successful struggle 
for university recognition of the study of 
education. In the present day, it may 
occasion some surprise that, as late as 
1892, when the trustees of what had 
become the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers (briefly Teachers 
College) offered to turn the institution 
over to Columbia University, “the project 
was rejected by the University Council 
on the grounds that there is no such 
subject as education, and moreover it 
would bring into the University women 
who are not wanted”; and when some 
years later (1897-98) ‘Teachers College 
was first adopted into the University 
family, the price of adoption was the 
surrender of all control over courses 
leading to a degree.” But public opinion 
within and without the teaching pro- 
fession, both before the nineties and 
thereafter, became increasingly insistent 
that universities should recognize their 
responsibilities in the matter of the study 
of education and the technical training of 
college-bred teachers. In 1879, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan had established the 


first permanent university department 
of education, and later other universities 
followed Michigan’s example. However, 
a school of education parallel to the other 
professional schools of the university, 
was in the nineties and for a long time 
thereafter only an ideal more or less 
clearly entertained by a few professors of 
education. Dean Russell was one of 
those professors; and Teachers College is 
an outstanding example of the successful 
struggle to achieve such a school. But it 
took eighteen years, under Dean Russell’s 
guidance, after the affiliation of Teachers 
College with Columbia University to 
achieve that result. How this was accom- 
plished is the theme of the three lectures 
that constitute the bulk of the volume. 
Appendix A is a letter written by Dean 
Russell to Miss Grace Dodge, a prominent 
trustee and outstanding financial sup- 

rter of the College, dated June 15, 1899. 
Miss Dodge had become alarmed aa 
a visitor to demonstration classes con- 
ducted by certain members of the staff 
wrote to Miss Dodge to the effect that 
“discipline was faulty, that correct habits 
of neatness and order were not enforced,” 
and that “emphasis on self-activity must 
necessarily lead to license.” Miss Dodge 
had written a letter to the instructors 
concerned, and asked Russell’s permission 
to send it—“primarily, I suspect to 
acquaint me with the dangerous influences 
I was harboring.” Russell’s reply to 
Miss Dodge’s letter is tactful but straight- 
forward. It makes clear the difference 
between lay and professional under- 
standing of professional procedure; and, 
says Dean Russell, “Despite my fears 
of the consequences of opposing a Trustee, 
never again did Miss Dodge raise such a 
question or permit anyone else to use her 
official position as a means of influencing 
the Dean”’—a noteworthy result. Appen- 
dix B is Dean Russell’s final report 
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iu une 30, 1937) to the trustees of Teachers 
ollege. In it he reviews the develop- 
ment of university professional schools 
during his thirty years of service as dean, 
and discusses the aims, standards, and 
practices of such schools in our complex 
democratic society. One may not agree 
with all the views set forth in this report; 
the present reviewer cannot agree—to 
give only a single example—that “the 
prospect of increased compensation for 
more expert service is the only safe basis 
for raising standards in any professional 
school.” Disagreement with some por- 
tions of this report, however, does not 
affect its stimulating value as a whole. 
The report deserves the careful con- 
sideration of all persons whose duty it is 
to determine the policies and procedures 
of professional education. It must have 
afforded Dean Russell great satisfaction 
to be able to end this report as he does. 
Referring to the principles of professional 
education that were developed and that 
guided the activities of Teachers College 
during his term of office, as a challenge 
for the future, he says, “This challenge 
to the professional acumen of our staff 
is the legacy I leave to my successor and 
his colleagues in full confidence that they 
will carry on in the spirit that has char- 
acterized the work of the past thirty 


years.” 
Pau H. Hanus 
Harvard University 


The Best of Its Kind 


Basic REFERENCE Books: An _ INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE EvALuATION, StupDy, 
AND Use or REFERENCE MATERIALS, 
WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON SOME 200 
Tittes, by Louis Shores. Preliminary 
Edition. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1937. x+406pp. $4.00. 


This book presents the materials for a 
one-year introductory course in reference 
work in the United States. The author, 
a librarian with nine years of reference 
experience in school, public, and college 
libraries, and seven years of reference 
teaching, evidently expects teachers and 
students in library schools to be the chief 
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users of his book. Perhaps so; but it ix 
also excellently adapted either in whok 
or in part, for use with those who do no 
expect to become librarians, as the basis 
for instruction in “use of the library” jp 
high schools and in junior, senior, ang 
teachers’ colleges. There is scarcely , 
reference librarian or assistant in any 
library, no matter how proficient, who 
will not find herein a new title, hint, o 
suggestion of interest and value. It js 
the best existing book for all such 
purposes. 

Its use in schools, in most colleges, 
perhaps in a few library schools, will 
entail a salutary strengthening of library 
resources, for while Mr. Shores’ title page 
indicates “some 200 titles’’ as his “bast 
books,” the official lists of reference books 
ga to his chapters total about 
t 


ree hundred and fifty titles, with several | 


hundred more mentioned in the text—but 


unfortunately not included in the index. - 
Compare these figures with the “core | 
collection” (Chapter xv1) for school, 
public, and college libraries of 129, 274, 
and 235 reference titles, respectively, — 
noted as “essential and desirable,” 


the gap between a working and a teaching 
collection is apparent. 


Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books is | 


the standard and largest annotated list. 
In compiling his “basic” list, Mr. Shores 
first selected a thousand titles from the 
four thousand listed in Mudge and had 
this selection checked by teachers of 
reference in accredited library schools and 
by reference librarians; the result is an 
almost unanimous selection of close to 


two hundred titles, to which Mr. Shores _, 


has added about one hundred and fifty, all 
in English. Little fault can be found 
with the final selection which seems to 
justify belief that if it is not close to 100 
per cent adequate to demands in school, 
college, and public libraries, it will be 
fault of the reference librarians rather 
than the lack of books. 

The selection of titles is not, however, 


the most useful feature of Mr. Shores’ | 


book. If it were, his collaborators would 
not have been unanimous in the choice 
of the first two hundred titles. The 
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outstanding new and admirable features 
are the sprightly and informing text 
proper and the bibliography, those wide- 
ranging yet usefully selected lists of 
“seadings” appended to each chapter. 
The historical portions are fuller than 
jn any previous manual for elementary 
library instruction and provide _back- 
grounds, slender but indispensable, to 
any serious lay student seeking to acquire 
familiarity and facility with reference ma- 
terials, backgrounds that should be, nay 
must be, indispensable to any true 
reference librarian. 

This book challenges extended com- 
ment and discussion among librarians 
present and prospective of a character 
and minuteness less appropriate to the 
pages of the Journat or Hicuer Epuca- 
tion than to journals of the library 

fession. It is reviewed at length in 
the Library Journal for September 1, 
1937, and the Library Quarterly for 


October, 1937. 
J. 1. Wyer 
New York State Library 


| Stimulation for the College Teacher 


Tue EpucaTionaL Procram, by Melvin 
E. Haggerty. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. xxix+335 pp. 
(The Evaluation of Higher Institu- 
tions, No. 3) $3.00. 


This is the third volume in the series of 
monographs based on the investigation 
conducted for the Committee on Revision 
of Standards, Commission on Higher 
Institutions of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
For any secondary school or college in the 
North Central area this book is of 
critical value, whether or not the Com- 
mission is able to carry out completely 
its ideals for improving the accrediting 
of colleges. The titles of the more 
important chapters indicate the content 
of the book: The Purposes of Higher 
Education, Institutional Individuality, 
The Curriculum, Instruction, and The 
Improvement of Institutions. 

or a teacher in any college the book is 
full to overflowing with stimulation and 
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suggestion. On almost every page the 
idea is emphasized that a then is a 
living organism, that it is dynamic, not 
static, and that its only salvation lies in 
constant analysis of itself and the con- 
ditions under which it operates. How 
the ideas with which the book bristles are 
to be implemented may not be altogether 
simple, and certainly depends on local 
situations; but in any case the idea 
precedes any action. 

The emphasis of the book on the 
importance of teaching, and the impossi- 
bility of confining great teachers to 
inflexible standards imposed by some 
outside agency is strong, but none too 
strong. The chapter on Instruction, in 
particular, ought to be in the hands, 
yes, in the head, of every college teacher 
and administrator. 

H. E. Hawkes 


Columbia University 


Form and Content 


ADVENTURING IN Epucation, dy Paul H. 
Hanus. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1937. ix+ 
259 pp. $2.00. 


This book fills me with envy. That 
any man can reach the age of eighty and 
have his memory and his work desk 
in such good order is almost beyond 
believing. He has lost nothing in transit 
through the years. No conflagration or 
local disaster has blotted out his well-kept 
journals and made the years he has lived 

fore that move off and stand apart as 
in another incarnation. Such thorough- 
ness of account keeping, such perfect 
filing of the documentary evidences and 
accumulations of a life, I am beginning 
to believe is a Harvard characteristic—for 
I have known it only in Harvard men. 

But there is more than perfect form 
in this account, there is content of the 
richest and most interesting sort, for 
Mr. Hanus had the great fortune to be 
selected by President Eliot to be his 
partner and chief of staff in building up a 
school of education. To have earned 
the approval of President Eliot seems to 
some of us to have been little short of a 
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sufficient reason for living; but to have 
earned it in the measure of being picked 
out to be his colonel in command of a 
strategic and hazardous position in his 
line, that of itself is well-nigh a claim to 

reatness. On March 25, 1891, Paul H. 

anus was appointed Assistant Professor 
of the History and Art of Teaching with 
instruction to build up a department of 
education at Harvard University. That 
was forty-seven years ago. When one 
recalls how hard the going was for 
professors of education in American uni- 
versities in the earlier part of the last 
half-century, how inhumanely they were 
treated, jeered at, and derided by their 
more omniscient colleagues, it seems 
hardly possible that any man could carry 
on, much less make a success of, such an 
undertaking at Harvard University. Mr. 
Hanus did make a success of it, a great 
and abounding success. 

Really it is pretty difficult for anyone 
today to realize the academic insolence 
of the professors of certain preferred 
subjects in earlier time. The conceit 
has been taken out of those subjects in 
the last two generations in a somewhat 
too cruel way. But everybody is more 
humble now. Even the philosophers and 
the theologians no longer dispense cer- 
tainty, and knowledge is no longer the 
mirroring of existence, but the much 
more modest attempt to manage human 
existence in this universe of hazards. 
It follows that education is much less 
vain and fatuous than it used to be. It is 
‘aap practical throughout, if you will 

ut remember that practicing with sym- 
bols is no less practicing than practicing 
with things. And every part of it is 
holy, if any part of it 1s oa. It has 
become a commonplace to go to college. 
No longer is that an aristocratic privilege 
of glad and peculiarly precious young men 
and maidens. It is open to all and indeed 
comes near being regarded as the duty of 
all. So education, being no longer an 
exotic ornament, is everywhere a uni- 
versal necessity and must be studied and 
labored over with all the care that can 
be spent upon it. 

It is a fortunate thing for mankind that 
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there were cen who anticipated these 
changes in human attitudes and prepared 
agencies for dealing with them before, like 
an avalanche, they were upon us. 

As to the necessity for our job, I get 
a good deal of satisfaction out of ponder. 
ing J. F. McClendon’s observation that 
Japan pays China as a tribute of respect 
much more than five hundred million 
years of life, for she makes every one of 
the ninety-seven million people in her 
empire spend six years in the primary 
school in learning to read Chinese grass 
characters and Chinese square characters, 
The Roman alphabet would do the work 
better. The study of education consists 
in reducing the astronomical figures 
which are necessary to express the im- 
mensity of the labors which children and 
young people are put through to lower 
and fruitful terms. That is a scientific 
undertaking that yields as unmistakable 
dividends as any scientific undertaking 
to which the race has put its mind. 

To have had a large and founding part 
in that undertaking has been the lot of 
Professor Hanus. He has performed his 
= well. Always he has been a verte- 

rate character, closing down on situa- 
tions with a kind of bulldog tenacity 
and not letting go of them until they 
yielded worth-while results. There is in 
this book an account of labors for public 
education prolonged, painstaking, and 
little short of heroic. It is in outline the 
story of instruction in our country in the 
last fifty years and a most informing 
story it is. It must have given Mr. 
Hanus satisfaction to write it. He will 
be a dull reader who does not get satis- 
faction through reading it. 

Ernest C. Moore 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Suggestions for Guidance 


CHARACTER FoRMATION IN COLLEGE, dy 
Bakewell Morrison. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: Bruce Publishing Company, 
1938. xiv+214 pp. $1.85. 


This book is not a treatise on the 
edagogy of character education but a 
dy of suggestions addressed to college 
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students for the guidance of their conduct. 
It is issued with the imprimatur char- 
acteristic of the publications of the 
group for which it is intended. According 
to the author, “‘it represents an effort to 
translate the Aristotelian philosophy of 
conduct into terms which really anyone 
can understand and profitably put in 
practice.’” In order to reach students of 
‘no religious affiliation,” or those of “an 
afiliation other than that which ‘denomi- 
nates’ the school,”’ the author attempts 
to avoid appeals to religious sanctions and 
appeals instead to “natural” means. 
But the author is here like David fighting 
in Saul’s armor; the rdle does not fit him. 
In consequence, he does the job half- 
heartedly and patronizingly. The style 
attempts to be popular, even slangy, but 
the argument is not convincing. The 
analyses are superficial and quite empir- 
ical. The scientific techniques and re- 
search findings known in modern sociology 
and psychology, which would have been 
utilized by one who was fully committed 
to the scientific approach, are not brought 
to bear upon the problem of conduct. 
There is, however, considerable sound 
advice scattered through the book, and it 
should do some good for the audience for 
which it was intended. 
C, Perers 
Pennsylvania State College 


Instructive Reading 
Tue Nove or ADOLESCENCE IN FRANCE, 


by Justin O’ Brien. New York: Colum- 
- University Press, 1937. 240 pp. 
2.50. 


In the last thirty years, the question of 
adolescence has been a subject of study 
and concern to the physician, the edu- 
cationalist, the psychologist, and the 
novelist. In France in particular, the num- 
ber of authors who have devoted one 
or several of their books to the study 
of adolescence is considerable and Mr. 
O’Brien is indeed justified in having 
chosen for the object of his research, 
The Novel of Adolescence in France. 

He has pursued his research with great 
thoroughness, his information is ample 
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and precise, and any reader acquainted 
with the field will find that it has 
been exhaustively explored. He has not 
restricted the treatment of his subject 
to literature alone. He has, wisely, 
tried to gain information from the 
medical, physiological, psychological, and 
sociological fields. Having devoted his 
first chapters to these various factors, he, 
more precisely, studied the influence of 
Rimbaud, Lautréamont, and Barrés as a 
group and of André Gide separately on 
the novel of adolescence. Then, leaving 
the external aspects of the problem, 
Mr. O’Brien gives in the second section 
of his book a picture of the adolescent 
boy as seen in the novels studied. He 
the adolescent with 
is new personality from the P ysical 
point of view (puberty struggle), from the 
intellectual and spiritual point of view, 
not knowing how to find his balance 
between the sympathetic and the egoistical 
impulses. Another result of this struggle 
is unrest and disillusion. 
uch is the outline of Mr. O’Brien’s 
book. We have admired in his first part 
the thoroughness with which the research 
was done, its strict organization, the 
intelligence with which the quotations 
were chosen and used. Nevertheless, we 
did find this part rather long, especially 
the chapter on “The Literary Interest in 
Adolescence.” The reader could have been 
convinced in fewer pages that the topic 
is important. We cokek on the other 
hand, that the second part of the book 
might have been given more impor- 
tance and the “crise d’adolescence”’ ana- 
lyzed more acutely. Indeed, there is a 
physical awakening and an intellectual 
and spiritual awakening, but between 
both, pertaining to both, there is the 
— of emotion. Emotion, of course, 
as a physical basis; it is usually directed 
toward an object and brings the problem 
of the relation of the self and the not- 
self (altruistic and egoistical impulses), 
and as a result of its occurrence it brings 
a spiritual and intellectual awakening 
and a readjustment which may result in 
disillusion. But all these aspects should 
have been linked more firmly together 
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by the concept of emotion as explained 
by Alain or the late psychologist Delacroix 
of whom many o¢ the writers quoted have 
been students. 

In spite of these restrictions, made 
from a strictly psychological point of 
view, Mr. O’Brien’s work offers inter- 


esting and instructive reading. 
MarTHE STuRM 
Smith College 


Scholarship Aid 
By MARY T. McCURLEY 
[Continued from page 


sense of responsibility which the stu- 
dents show—a corollary to economic 
satisfaction. 

Goucher College has been singu- 
larly fortunate during the past seven 
years in finding financial resources 
from outside to supplement the insti- 
tution’s own limited income from 
endowment for scholarship aid. The 
Alumnae Association has made annu- 
ally a substantial gift to be used 
for loans and scholarships. Women’s 
clubs, fraternal organizations, and 
individuals have made it possible for 
many students to have a college 
education. The College appreciates 
not only the material aid but the 
confidence and the faith manifested in 
the institution and in the students. 

The students, by their practical 
experience in budget making and 
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account keeping, by their evaluation 
of essentials and nonessentials, and 
by the record of their acceptance of 
responsibility are showing definite 
progress toward “the utilization of 
resources with economic and aesthetic 
satisfaction.” [Vol. IX, No. g] 


Presenting Divergent 
Theories 


By JOHN STEWART BURGESS 
[Continued from page 494] 


the sources for such conclusions, the 
opinions of the teacher. As one stu- 
dent put it, “The class should have 
more of a consistent point of view 
expressed by you. We then have 
something more definite to accept, 
modify, or reject.” 

It is still the contention of the 
writer, however, that the slower, per- 
haps more complicated and difficult 
process of individual and group explor- 
ation is, in America’s present situa- 
tion, the better educational technique. 
It is perhaps easier and, to many, more | 
satisfying to depend upon the teacher 
for the formulation of a consistent 
system of thought, but such an 
emphasis is less likely to produce stu- 
dents capable of independent thinking 
and conviction. [Vol. IX, No. 9] 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“What Good Are Finishing Schools,”’ by 
Marian Castle, Forum, January, 1938. 
In all, there are only twelve or fifteen 

really fashionable girls’ schools in the 
country, graduating about four hundred 
girls annually. Those four hundred, how- 
ever, are potent financially, and in view 
of the present political and economic 
uncertainty, it is of growing concern to us 
what sort of outlook is given to young 
women who possess one great fortune, are 
getting ready to marry another, and will, 
in due time, produce heirs to both. 

The directory Private Schools says of 
one school that it “endeavors to maintain 
as nearly as possible the best spirit of the 
nineteenth century,” and according to 
Miss Castle, “‘this motto might be 
engraved on the portals of all upper-crust 
schools.” Their training is an anachron- 
ism—an academic, economic, emotional, 
and social anachronism. As an educational 
anachronism, the finishing school is only 
silly; in its economic preparation of a girl 
for her job as wife, it is merely inept; and 
the unwholesome emotional outlook it 

ives her for marriage harms only herself. 

f is with its failure, however, to prepare 

her for the political and_ sociological 

aspects of her ticklish réle in economic 
royalty that we need concern ourselves. 


Here the finishing school ceases to be 
merely funny and becomes a potential menace. 
For the fortunes of the unleisured in America 
are inextricably tangled with the fortunes of 
the leisured. And we should find only a 
hollow amusement in reflecting—if these Tory 
schools actually proved a factor in dis- 
locating our present mode of life—that the 
finishing school helped finish the very social 
order it both fattened on and glorified. 


“We Are Getting No Brighter,” by 
Robert M. Hutchins, Saturday Evening 
Post, December 11, 1937. 

Education is everywhere in our land, 
but we are getting no brighter. There 
seems to be more quantity than quality. 
Indeed, we need education as never before. 
According to President Hutchins, it is 


Vv 


America’s only hope of preserving the 
ancient ideals of truth, tolerance, and 
freedom in a world which seems bent on 
destroying them. 


It is our only hope of resolving bewilder- 
ment, of protecting our people from propa- 
ganda, and of recapturing happiness for the 
men and women who have not found happiness 
in making money. Our system of education, 
extensive as it is, is failing to do these things. 
We must find out why. 


Mr. Hutchins reviews briefly the low 
state of learning, cortionliale higher 
learning, in America; he discusses the 
place of the junior college in our educa- 
tional structure; he summarizes main 
trends in American education for the past 
hundred years; and concludes that we 
must take these positive steps: First, we 
must clear the air of confusion arising 
from all kinds of talk about education by 
all kinds of people. Second, we must 
decide what the object of education 
should be. Third, we must discover, in 
the light of the second step, what an 
education is and what it is not. Fourth, 
we must find out by what method and by 
what scheme of organization we can best 
communicate education to those who 
need it. Fifth, we must learn how to 
train teachers, and we must attract com- 
petent men and women to the teaching 
profession. 


“Are the Humanities Worth Their Keep?” 
by C. J. Ducasse, American Scholar, 
Autumn, 1937. 

Not long ago the admissibility of the 
natural sciences to the curriculum of our 
colleges was a live question; nowadays the 

uestion is, rather, whether the study of 
the humanities is worth retaining—or at 
least on what grounds. Mr. Ducasse 
believes that the case for these studies is 
even stronger today than in the past but 
that it cannot be adequately stated unless 
we agree first as to exactly what “the 
humanities” embrace. 

Education of the feelings, which both 
requires and makes possible acquaintance 
with an increasingly wide variety of feel- 
ings, brings about the development of the 
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capacity to discriminate among feelings. 
Such a capacity—as it concerns the sen- 
sations and as it concerns the sentiments 
—is an essential part of the education of 
a complete man. Man’s daily experience, 
of course, contributes something to this 
development, but there is a universally 
recognized necessity for a deliberately 
planned education going beyond the 
range of chance. 

The natural sciences have their utility, 
but the truth is that by taste man is 
fundamentally imaginative rather than 
practical. Natural science is hailed as a 
savior precisely because it is already free- 
ing man from his slavery to “practical” 
pursuits and opening to him a life in 
which he can give larger parts of his time 
and energy to the things he really wants 
to do. Although the practically applicable 
fruits of natural science constitute the 
necessary foundation for a life different 
from that which the mass of mankind has 
always lived, “this foundation is humanly 
worth having at all only because of the 
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superstructure it can support.” Of that 
superstructure the pursuit of knowledge 
is an intrinsic part, but so is the develo 
ment of man’s faculties other than the 
scientific, and so is the humanizing of his 
relations with his fellows. 


Great as are the blessings we owe to the 
natural sciences it must not be forgotten that 
these sciences know nothing of good or eyi, 
... And man... turns to them both for 
poison gas and for anesthetics. Natural 
science is not be be blamed for the evil ends 
to which men again and again turn the 
knowledge it gives them; but if society, now 
equipped with immense powers, is not to 
destroy itself through their misuse the need 
today, more crying than ever before, is for the 
humanization of man. 


Books Received 
but not Reviewed 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“What Happens to Our Rhodes Scholars,” 
by Milton Mackaye, Scribner’s, Jan- 
uary, 1938. 

In his will, Cecil John Rhodes left some 
£60,000 of annual income with which to 
fnance careers at Oxford for picked 
students from the various British idealen, 
from Germany, and from the United 
States. It was his intention to educate 
at Oxford the men who would be the 
future leaders of their respective countries, 
and thus “‘to create an international 
understanding that would result in a 
union of ‘superior peoples’ to manage the 
universe.” 

The first American Rhodes Scholars 
went to Oxford in 1904. Approximately 
nine hundred former Rhodes Scholars 
live in the United States today. To what 
extent has Rhodes’ dream been realized? 
Have his Scholars become the leaders 
of the nation? If not, what have they 
become? 

Socially, financially, and professionally, 
the boys sent to Oxford have done 
reasonably well for themselves, but they 
are by no means supermen. There are no 
— leaders in the sense in which 

odes dreamed. A survey, as of 1937, 
showed that only 6.21 per cent of the 
alumni are in government service, and 
almost all of these hold appointive rather 
than elective jobs. Of the other alumni, 
33-22 per cent are teaching in college or 
university; 3.22 per cent are in college 
or university administration; 3.10 per 
cent are in secondary teaching or admin- 
istration; 20.46 per cent are lawyers; 
14.25 per cent are in business; 4.01, in 
journalism and writing; 3.91 per cent, 
medicine; 2.99 per cent, the ministry 
and associated fields; 2.53 per cent, in 
course of study; 1.84 per cent are research 
or commercial scientists; 1.26 per cent are 
in the army and navy; .80 per cent are 
engineers; .7I1 per cent come under the 
classification of miscellaneous; and the 
age of 1.49 per cent are unknown. 

The fact that 40 per cent of the 
returned Rhodes Scholars are following 
academic pursuits seems, in itself, a 


criticism of the Scholarship system. One 
reason for the preponderance of school 


- men is the type of material picked; college 


professors dominate many of the selection 
committees and they like their own kind. 
A second reason is the economic situation 
of the returning Scholar. He wants to 
find a job, to marry, to settle down; 
teaching often seems to be the only 
immediate solution. 

Mr. Mackaye relates some of the 
history of the early days of the scholar- 
ships, discusses some of the difficulties 
encountered by American students at 
Oxford, explains the system by which the 
Scholars are selected, and then concludes 
in this fashion: 


Oxford has changed since the colorful 
youngsters of 1904 descended on the High 
. . « but the Rhodes Scholars have changed, 
too. Today’s crop is less naive, more serious- 
minded than their predecessors. . . . the 
scholar is in the ascendant. 

Rhodes, asleep in his tomb in the lonely 
Matopos, must have felt a twinge on April 29, 
1935. It was announced on that day that 
nearly half of the American Rhodes Scholars 
at Oxford, protégés of the Great Imperialist, 
had formed an organization to promote 
socialism in the United States. 


“A Plea for Unprincipled Education,” 
by Datus C. Smith, Jr., American 
Scholar, Autumn, 1937. 

A plea for unprincipled education is 
made by Mr. Smith who argues that the 
university’s obligation is to be dis- 
interested, to devote itself solely to the 
search for truth—‘“‘not the mystical, 
upper-case Truth of the pulpit but simply 
the most inclusive picture of the real 
world available at that time.” We hear 
much of academic freedom, but we 
sometimes forget that no scholar would 
find himself dissenting from official opinion 
if his university did not take sides in the 
first place. There can be no real academic 
freedom, however tolerant a university 
may be, so long as it is officially com- 
mitted to the essential goodness or 
wickedness of certain fundamental ideas. 

Mr. Smith is not making a misguided 
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plea for neutral scholars. Indeed, he 
states emphatically that “there may be 
scholars who are both honest and free 
but there is no such being as a neutral 
scholar.” Inevitably a student must 
reach some conclusions after studying a 
controversial question, but the “high- 
principled” institution dare not let him 
announce them unless they are in keeping 
with official doctrine. 


It is only the unprincipled institution—the 
institution which refuses to take sides—that 
can allow its scholars to deal with realities 
and to speak what they believe to be the 
truth. 

The usefulness of universities derives from 
the fact that they have no axe to grind. The 
minute they espouse some cause they lose their 
charter in society. And sincerity is no defense. 
Once a university decides to be high-principled 
and to enter upon the field of ethical guesses 
it is estopped from performing its unique 
service to the community. It is then on a par 
with the American Liberty League and the 
Communist Party—each undeniably sincere, 
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industrious, and, according to its lights, high. 
principled, but each starting with a pre. 
determined moral judgment to which the 
available facts are made to conform. This jg 
the way of Heidelberg, Gottingen and too 
many American universities. Is there no 
place for unprincipled institutions? 
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in education. 


made plan, but rather as the 


Founding Teachers College 


Reminiscences of the Dean Emeritus 
JAMES EARL RUSSELL 
Columbia University 


THE history of Teachers College is a drama showing how ideas arise, 
expand, and come to fruition in a democratic society.” 
sentence Doctor Russell introduces the story of a notable adventure 


With this 


Teachers College has developed not as the result of one consciously 
ending of many plans made to meet 
changing conditions. Early adventures and misadventures are recounted 
with spirit and humor, and the thumbnail sketches of the men and 
women who helped to form the policies and develop the philosophies of 
the College add color and vitality. The volume constitutes a history 
in brief of education as a profession during the years from 1897 to 1903. 
Contents: The Origins of Teachers College. The Outlook in 1897. 
Teachers College Becomes a Professional School. 


128 pp. Cloth $1.40 postpaid 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“New Types of Higher Education and 
the Library—a Symposium,” by B. 
Lamar Johnson, Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, January, 1938. 

In order to obtain direct evidence of 
the effect of newer types of instruction 
upon the college library, its problems, its 
administration, and its use, the librarians 
of four colleges which stress individualized 
instruction were invited to write state- 
ments regarding their libraries with 
emphasis on these two points: activities 
for adapting the library to newer types of 
instruction, and effect of newer types 
of instruction upon the use of the library. 
“Southwestern’s Tutorial Plan” was writ- 
ten by Mary Marsh. “Bennington College 
and Its Library” was written * Marsy S. 
Hopkins. “The Library and Instruction 
at Sarah Lawrence College” was written 
by Ermine Stone. “Reading and Teach- 
ing at Rollins College’ was written by 
William F. Yust. 


“How Is the Library Presented in the 
College Catalog,” by Florence King, 
Library Quarterly, January, 1938. 
According to Miss King, educators and 

librarians have appeared in separate 

categories sailiciontly long to relegate the 
educational institution and the library to 
different compartments of the mind, the 
one tagged “vital organism,” the other, 

“building, storehouse of knowledge.” 
New educational policies and new cur- 

riculums have brought the library to a 
place of new importance. Should not the 
administrator, the professor, and the 
student, then, be able to find in the 
college catalogue some indication of the 
quality of the library’s resources, of its 
instructional service, and of its facilities 
for assisting in the ultimate aim of educa- 
tion? The author examined the cata- 
logues of 127 institutions with these 
questions in mind. 

The completion of her study led her to 
these conclusions: The library is given a 
relatively small space in the college 
catalogue in proportion to the importance 
of its instructional function. The cata- 


logue is indexed inadequately for the 
purpose of making available all informa- 
tion about the library and library per- 
sonnel. The importance of the library 
is further obscured in the catalogue by 
the descriptive information which tends 
to emphasize its architectural rather than 
its instructional character. In respect 
to matters of administration, organiza- 
tion, and service to readers, the library 
does not receive the attention it deserves 
in order to present sufficient, significant, 
and effective information for either the 
student or the professional group. The 
correction of any inadequacy is not only 
desirable but possible in as much as the 
findings of Miss King’s study, to a large 
degree, place responsibility for library 
information upon the librarian. 


“Yale Needs the C. I. O.,” by George 
Butler, The Nation, January 15, 1937. 
Yale University is one of the largest 

educational institutions in the world, and 

one of the most prosperous. One might 
expect it to maintain model labor stand- 
ards. According to Mr. Butler, however, 
in the Divinity School itself wages and 
working conditions for the lower-paid 
employees “lag far behind the best 
practice.” Maids, most of the janitors, 
and all of the gatemen work a seven- 
day week. Practically all service em- 
work intolerably long hours. 

one receive adequate compensation. 

Few receive vacations with pay. “Prob- 

ably few corporations in the country, 

from Republic Steel to Henry Ford, are in 
more desperate need of the C. I. O. than 

Yale,” concludes Mr. Butler. 
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Rosson, WILLIAM, editor. 4 Guide 
to Columbia University. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1937. x+ 
213 pp- 

Rowpen, Dorotuy. Enlightened Self- 
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tion for Adult Education, 1937. vii+ 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


The Colleges and Public Life 
Tue PRoceEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FouRTH ANNUAL MEETING, 1938 
Addresses by Harold L. Ickes, Heinrich Briining, Robert M. Hutchins, A. J. 
Carlson, Norman Foerster, and T. V. Smith. Descriptions of College Courses in 
Public Affairs. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Budletin, 
March, 1938.) $1.50. 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges 
Edited by Guy E. Snavety. Issued four times a year. $3. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 
Report of an investigation. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities 
By Epwarp Sarrorp Jones 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten 
copies, $10. 


College Music 
By Ranpa_t THompson 
Report of an investigation of nonprofessional offerings in typical selected 
institutions. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Architectural Planning of the American College 
By J. Freprick Larson and Arcuie M. PatMer 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2. 


The College Library 
By Henry M. Wriston 
Single copy, 10 cents; 12 copies, $1; 100 copies, $6. 


A Survey of College Faculties 
By B. W. 
Report of an investigation of the background of college teachers. Single copy, 
25 cents; 10 copies, $2. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Prexy,” by a College President, Harper’s, 
anuary, 1938. 

we grins and groans of a college presi- 
dent’s life are related by one of them— 
anonymously—in the January issue of 
Harper's. \t is a mystery to the author 
why the public is so interested in him 
and his kind. “Actually, we are very 
much like you,” he says. 

A college president’s job is a varied 
one: he administers the financial and 
academic affairs of his school; participates 
in its activities; advises students; teaches; 
meets, mollifies, and tries to remember 
alumni; meets and soothes parents; raises 
money; speaks everywhere, on practically 
any subject; travels; takes part in com- 
munity affairs; entertains distinguished 
guests; and so forth. “It is never a 
monotonous job—and I would not swap 
with any other,” writes “Prexy.” 

The position of college presidents is a 
dificult one, however, for he has a host 
of bosses. His success is measured by his 
ability to deal with his trustees, his 
faculty, his students, and his alumni. 
The male president of a woman’s college 
has a peculiarly difficult position. The 
writer describes some of the pitfalls which 
may destroy a president’s usefulness: 
wealthy trustees, the problem of athletics, 
a recalcitrant faculty, personal scandal, 
unfortunate newspaper publicity. 

This article’s anonymous author dis- 
claims any pretense to unusual ability— 
“We do not want the public to consider 
us supermen ... ,” he states—but his 
plea that college presidents are “ver 
much like you” must be accepted wit 
this addendum—on/y more so. 


“The Selection of Professors,” by Carl 

. Friedrich, Atlantic, January, 1938. 

r. Friedrich contends that the great 
teacher and the great scholar are one and 
the same thing, and that it is the task 
of the administration of every college 
and university, large or small, to gather 
as many such personalities as possible. 
The ferment characteristic 
of the last decade or so of American life 
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has manifested itself in an increase 
of students turning toward intellectual 
adventure as a life’s career. In addition, 
the influx of foreign scholars has con- 
tributed toward the intensity of intel- 
lectual competition. Definite criteria are 
lacking, however, for determining the 
most promising candidates, and faced 
with conflicting opinions and evidence, 
the administrator decides in terms of 
“scholarly production.” 

Mr. Friedrich makes a plea for more 
objective methods of selection: “What 
we need is to get away from the secretive 
consultation between small faculty groups 
and deans or presidents.” Neither teach- 
ing ability, nor productive scholarship, 
nor fame, is by itself a reliable guide. On 
the other hand, neither should selection 
emphasize potential performance too 
much. “And let us not weigh too 
heavily the qualities which are relatively 
irrelevant when it comes to the life of 
the mind. For of all creation the life 
of the mind is the most mysterious.” 
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in the April issue: 


A Test of Students’ Competence to 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Religion Returns to the Campus,” by 
T. Brumbaugh, Christian Century, 
April 20, 1938. | 
After visiting sixty colleges and uni- 

versities in the United States, Mr. Brum- 
baugh, the head of Wesley Foundation, 
student work for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Japan, declares that not only is 
there a growing concern for religion as 
such among the students in this country, 
but that in administrative circles in tax- 
supported as well as private schools 
there is enhanced appreciation of the 
spiritual interpretation of existence.” 

In support of his statement Mr. Brum- 
baugh cites the development of schools of 
religion supplementing secular education 
at or near many of the large state uni- 
versities, in which Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants have co-operated. He cites, 
too, the changed faculty outlook. 


Church, school and state are beginning to 
realize that each must have the other two as 
complementary factors in building character 
and that, granted mutual appreciation and 
co-ordination, none need usurp another’s 


prerogative. 


“The Future of Our Higher Education,” 
by James Bryant Coden, Harpers 
Magazine, May, 1938. 

Over a period of years Harpers has 
been publishing a series of articles which 
might be called, collectively, “American 
' Education: What It Is, How It Evolved, 
and Where It Is Going.” In “The 
Future of Our Higher Education,” Presi- 
dent Conant of Harvard makes no 
attempt to deal with the central prob- 
lem—the function of education; he is 
concerned, for the moment, with the 
caliber of the young people who are 
ready for college. Many young people 
are cut off from higher education because 
they do not have the money to pay for it. 
President Conant advocates, therefore, 
the establishment of a sound scholarship 
olicy, and such a policy can be estab- 

ed “only if one starts with the 
premise that the stipend be adjusted to 
the financial needs of the individual.” 


Vv 


In his opinion, “a selection of a group 
of promising students from all economic 
levels for higher education in the uni- 
versities is essential for the continued. 
vitality of a democracy.” He does not 
advocate university education for all— 
such a proposal he calls a “contradiction 
interms.” He advocates the Jeffersonian 
ideal of an intellectual aristocracy, of a 
selected aristocracy: 


Our institutions of higher learning must 
neither be overwhelmed by numbers nor cut 
off from the great reservoirs of talent made 
ready by our superb public-school system. 
Above all, Jefferson’s ideal must be achieved. 
If we can in the next decade draw appreciably 
nearer to the goal he outlined, higher educa- 
tion will flourish as never before. Our 
children will see what the world has never 
witnessed: a nation in which basic education is 
truly universal and careers are open to the 
talented drawn from every class and section. 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Professors Have Soft Jobs,”” Anonymous, 

American Mercury, July, 1938. 

There’s more fun than truth, perhaps, 
in this confession by “Professor Anony- 
mous,” but the truth is not to be over- 
looked. Motives for teaching, security 
of tenure, academic freedom, working 
hours, salary prestige—each factor is 

resented without benefit of illusion or 
escrisy. Each strengthens the author’s 
conviction that “there is no other career 
in the world . . . that offers so much for 
so little.” Of course, the profession has 
its disadvantages, too, but they are more 
than counterbalanced by the advantages. 

Not even a superior intellect is required 
to be a college professor: 


If you can get through a four-year college 
with average grades without straining your- 
self unduly . . . you can go on for a master’s 
degree, and then . . . your Ph.D. It will be 
grinding, deadening work . . . but if you can 
stick it . . . youcanliveoutalong . . . aca- 
demic life without ever using your brain again. 


Neither will you need to be a great 
scholar or a great teacher to have a 
satisfactory career. Promotion is often 
explained by factors which are not 
even remotely connected with academic 
achievement. This point “Professor 
Anonymous”’ illustrates with case _his- 
tories. In addition, he gives a few 
practical hints for the novice’s further 
guidance, such as: 


Keep your personality normal. . . . Decide 
either to make no public appearances, which is 
good, or appear on all possible occasions. . . . 
Appropriate to yourself some special field, no 
matter what it is, and restrict it. . . . Attend 
faculty meetings faithfully, and show an 
interest in committee work. . . . 


“Ghosts behind the Grade,” by Robert 

Greenlees, Scribner’s, June, 1938. 

“We have made an industry out of 
studying for other people,” writes Mr. 
Greenlees of himself and his colleagues— 
campus ghost-writers who make money 
for themselves by pounding out papers for 
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those who are willing to pay for them. 
Moreover, the industry flourishes without 
much fear of detection; it is shielded by 
uman nature itself. “Parents and 
teachers alike are doggedly intent on 
deceiving themselves. They nod and 
shrug and cheerfully admit that ghost- 
writing exists. Naturally”’—but not in 
their individual cases. 

The author tells something of the 
students with whom he deals—many of 
them inferior, some intelligent and sincere 
but incapable of writing a coherent paper. 
Stupid or brilliant, however, they pay 
Mr. Greenlees $1.50 per thousand words, 
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with $.so an hour extra for any outside 
research work involved. In addition, 
they provide the author with a lot of fun: 


I’m having the time of my life being a 
power in the lives of others. From high- 
school sophomores to college graduates they 
come to me, and for a little while... I 
control the immediate destiny of each. 


“Colleges as Salesmen,” by Albert Britt, 

Harper’s, July, 1938. 

Albert Britt, former president of Knox 
College, obviously draws upon his own 
— for much of his material in 
“Colleges as Salesmen.” The curious 
fact about the overcrowding of the 
colleges is that everyone knows it—except 
the colleges. They continue to campaign 
for more students. They talk and write 
in terms of better students, but Mr. Britt 
is just a bit cynical. 

The depression forced most colleges to 
do openly what before they had done 
surreptitiously—sell their wares. ‘‘There 
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is a product to be sold: education. . , , 
There are potential buyers: high school 
seniors and their parents. The problem 
is to bring buyer and seller together.” 

What of the organization and method 
to effect that union? Mr. Britt describes 
the work of a typical director of admis- 
sions, the contact-making, the “College 
days,” the literature. Undoubtedly this 
sales effort does result in increased enroll. 
ments, but according to Mr. Britt it has 
other by-products less worth while, such 
as an undue sense of self-importance on the 
past of the high-school Seniors approached, 
strained relations between colleges, and 
lowered educational standards. 


“No College for My Son,” by James 
Carroll, Forum, September, 1938. 
Mr. Carroll has two college degrees and 

has earned his living inside and outside 
colleges and universities, but he is not 
sending his son to college because he 
wants him to get the best out of life: 
“We want him to succeed in the con- 
ventional American sense of the word.” 
If he were above average—a scholar, an 
artist, a genius—Mr. Carroll would send 
him to college or give him some other 
special training, or if he were timid and 
unsure of himself as an individual, he 
would insist on college, but he is not. 

In arriving at his decision Mr. Carroll 
asked, first, what Timmy (his son) could 
expect of life—what success, American 
plan, is. Second, he asked himself how 
far along the road to this success Jimmy 
would be four years hence, in and out of 
college. Jimmy wants economic inde- 
pendence, a place for himself in the 
community, to be a man in the average 
American connotation of manhood. Mr. 
Carroll concluded that college was no 

lace for Jimmy. “The college yearns to 

* educational and can’t—because of the 

mass of students there who ought not 

to be there. I’m going to do my part 
at both ends. I’m not going to send 

Jimmy.” And the four thousand dollars 


or so he might waste sending Jimmy to 
college will come in handy giving his son 
some other start in life. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Don’t Send Your Boy to Prep School,’ 
by Lew Morris, American Mercury, 
October, 1938. 

The boys admitted each year in this 
country to our various fashionable prepar- 
atory schools supposedly represent the 
cream of American youth. Their poten- 
tialities as leaders of tomorrow evaporate 
rapidly, however, according to Lew 
Morris, now a student at Yale Uni- 
versity. Instead, they will absorb “a 
Joathing for learning, a horror of disci- 
pline, a scorn for religion, and a perverted 
notion of sex.” An autocratic admin- 
istration, a monotonous schedule, and— 
most important—a complete lack of 
intellectual stimulation characterize most 
of the better-known schools, for their 
single scholastic aim is to build a reputa- 
tion based on College Entrance Examina- 
tion results. Instructors know the exact 
material required to pass those exami- 
nations, and they drum it into their 
students’ heads. Consequently, those 
students leave school well educated, 
parrot-fashion, in certain dates, verbs, 
and theorems, but with their thinking 
power completely undeveloped. If you 
would give your son a fighting chance, 
advises Mr. Morris, “‘send him to the 
local high school. Better yet, educate 
him yourself.” 


“The Schoolteacher Racket,”’ by a School- 
teacher, American Mercury, Septem- 
ber, 1938. 

Another attack on the teaching pro- 
fession is made by an anonymous 
schoolteacher in the September issue of 
the American Mercury, but it is leveled 
as much at the too complacent voters 
who have allowed the deplorable situation 
now prevalent to develop as at the 
teachers themselves. 

Teaching school is pleasant, admits the 
writer, and if you want a job “just drop 
into the nearest saloon and see the 
politicians in the back room.” Training 
does not matter: “All you need is the 
cupidity—and sometimes the cash—to 
corral votes.”’ 


Vv 


There was a time when teachers did 
their job independently if not well; now 
they have learned “‘to take orders and to 
shut up,” for political logrolling is the 
order of the day. Some states, of course, 
have laws sufficiently stringent to prevent 
the appointment of unqualified teachers, 
and such states are fortunate; but almost 
everywhere in this country there has 
been a shocking decline in educational 
standards at all levels during the past 
decade. 

That decline may be traced to two 
groups of new teachers: first, the young 
“ educated at public expense, who 

ave no interest in teaching and are even 
now looking for prospective husbands; 
second, the men who never wanted to 
teach and who are without sufficient 
training in the complex business of 
education. 

As for school administrators, “they 
have jobs, and they have wives, and so 
they are pompously circumspect.” We 
might blame che boards of education also 
for the current decline in educational 
standards, but the person to blame is the 
voter, because he bewails the situation 
and does nothing. On municipal election 
day he hesitates before the “unedifying 
array” of aspirants to the Board of 
Education, places his cross opposite any 
one of the names, and emerges from the 
voting booth smugly conscious of having 
done his duty; “and the politicians fold 
their moist paws over their potbellies and 
permit themselves an oily smile. Demo- 
cratic education marches on.” 


“T Would Not Be a Girl Again,” Anony- 

mous, Atlantic, July, 1938. 

College reunions—feminine—are at- 
tacked by “Anonymous” on the grounds 
that women’s colleges have better things 
to do than ape the masculine fashions 
in reunions and money-raising. Money- 
raising for education is all right, but what 
will the money be spent on—to raise the 
scholastic level of the college? “Oh dear, 
no. We alumnae don’t really believe in 
education anyway, you know—except in 
so far as it keeps up with that offered 
to men.” There is too much imitation 
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‘Redirecting Teacher 
Education 


By Goopwin Warson, Donatp P. Corrre.t, 
and Estuer M. Lioyp-Jones, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Representing a new approach to teacher 
education, this book introduces suggestions 
for practical readjustments grounded on a 
consideration of the kind of education 
needed in contemporary American culture 
and society. Emphasis is placed on a 
rigorous attention to guidance of individ- 
uals and on participation in actual pro- 
fessional and community life. New points 
of view, garnered not only from educators 
of teachers but also from psychiatrists, 
leaders in progressive schools, and _ inter- 
preters of modern social trends, make this 
volume invaluable in the field of teacher 


education. Cloth $7.35 
Standards for College 
Buildings 


By E. S. Evenven, G. D. Srrayer, and 
N. L. Enceuarpt, Professors of 
Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


There is an increasing realization on the 
part of educators and others interested in 
school problems that the physical plant of a 
higher educational institution in a very real 
sense sets a limit to the program of educa- 
tional service which that institution may 
render its supporting patrons. This new 
book, comprising standards for — build- 
ings and for the physical plants of normal 
schools and teachers colleges, is intended to 
furnish bases for evaluating existing plants, 
determining programs of remodeling and 
replacement, and constructing long-term 
college building programs. It represents the 
composite judgment of nearly three hundred 
persons familiar, from many different angles, 
with college buildings and the purposes they 
must serve. The proposals are presented 
under such headings as site, buildings, 
service systems, instruction rooms, general 
units. Cloth $2.25. Paper $1.75 
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of men, even at reunion time: “the only 
difference between us and the men the 
is that we go through the whole prom 
ceeding cold sober. Sentiment  alogm 
must wave the magic wand and make qa 
girls again.” But to “Anonymous” the 
whole exhibition seems a little silly ang 
perhaps a little psychopathic. q 


“Work Your Way through College?” by 
Joe R. Motherall, American Mercurga 
ovember, 1938. 

As one who is trying it, Mr. Motheralf 
condemns the work-your-way-throughm 
college notion as one impossible of attaiqil 
ment for the average boy and detrimental 
to those who try it. The minimum 
expense of a college education, estimatingl 
on the basis of minimum requirements af 
a state-operated university, is six hundred 
dollars a year, or an average of seventy 
dollars a month. How much of this cami 
be earned? Few students can work mora 
than thirty hours a week, or one hundred 
and thirty hours a month. At 
optimistically estimated forty cents a 
hour, the student will make fifty-twa 
dollars a month, “‘still a hungry, saga 
rificing eighteen dollars short of minimum 
requirements.” Moreover, what kind of 
a job can a boy get in the summer thal 
will allow him to save one hundred andl 
sixty dollars in three months? Making 
up the deficit in that fashion is thus oufl 
of the question. 

According to the author, “‘only a bor 
entrepreneur can really work his way 
through college without some assistaneg 
and his scholarship is apt to suffer 
Indeed, the students who stand by fam 
the best chance of emerging from collegay 
with attitudes unwarped and intellect 
ually equipped for a real future, af 
“those who receive moral and financiéll 
support from their parents.” 

A friend, knowing of his own expefiq 
ence as a working student once asked hil 
if he planned to make his own son eaffl 
a part or all of his expenses thro 
college. 

“Tf,” the author told him, “J am uit 
able to pay for his college education 
my boy will stay at home.” 
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